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Ir the storm of oratory through which we recently passed 
had anything to do with politics, then politics and economics 
are very closely and inextricably mixed. The questions which 
the public had to decide were predominantly economic— 
whether a planned control of the credit system could relieve 
or remove unemployment; whether the private banking system 
was exerting such influence on governments as to render their 
actions rather ineffectual; whether the price level could be 
raised and stabilized—and so on. Some may doubt whether 
election word-spinning had anything to do with politics— 
either because Aristotle was forgotten in the chaos, or because 
Marx had pointed out that the real governors were the 
unknown and unseen owners and controllers of private 
property. While both reactions may be true, the broad 
generalizations of the philosopher and the social scientist 
must have some contact with the trivialities and misrepresen- 
tations of the party struggles. From those party struggles 
to-day I draw the conclusion that the people are interested in 
using political action in order to ameliorate their economic 
life. While clergymen have been prepared to denounce this 
as materialism when expressed in Soviet action, they, too, have 
been compelled to relate their religion to the material needs 
of the people. And if economics “is the study of the causes 
of material welfare, the economist should be in the centre of 
the political picture.”® But is he? 


I. 


If by the economist we mean somebody trained at a 
university, then it is probably true that, the longer the depres- 
sion lasts, the more critical are people becoming of the trained 
economist. Every man has become his own economist. The 
amateur is publishing nearly as many books as the profes- 
sional—and is probably being read more. Fallacies are more 
popular than economic truths. It is true that some Australian 
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economists have claimed that the discussions between 
economists and politicians in recent years in Australia furnish 
proof that the economist is at last being placed in his 
proper position in the world of thought-and-action. In fact, 
the discussions that ranged round the setting up of the 
Copland Committee, and the enforcement of the Premiers’ 
Plan, showed that governments were prepared to use the 
economists to get them out of trouble and to discard them 
when the trouble had been overcome. While, on the one hand, 
the governments were complaining that the economist could 
not remedy the mistakes of the politician, the economist was 
rightly annoyed that the pclitician had made it difficult for 
the economist to give the advice he really wanted to give. 
Many economists have, in recent years, been made advisers 
to governments and financial institutions, but there is little 
indication that their advice has been followed on the major 
issues, or that they have dared to enforce advice on the main 
development of economic life. The devil quotes scripture for 
his purpose; Mr. Lang fills his book with extracts from 
orthodox economists; the financial institutions circulate to 
their managers the books which will confirm the managers in 
the opinion that the bank has become the shrine of indus- 
trialism. Only when governments set up fact-gathering and 
fact-interpreting bureaux, with a complete freedom and 
opportunity to circulate their ideas in the community, and 
only when public opinion on economic matters shows signs of 
being moulded by the economists, can we say that there are 
any signs of increasing respect for authoritative economic 
opinion in political action. Enquiries and commissions, on 
which all leading groups of opinion are represented, are 
stages in the right direction, but they do not modify the 
conclusion. 


Moreover, instead of it being argued that the economist 
is gaining in influence, there is plenty of evidence to indicate 
that the public has become very critical and suspicions of 
economists. Politicians may quote orthodox economists when 
it suits them, but the rank and file of the workers have 
concluded from the experiences of the working of the Premiers’ 
Plan that the economist not merely does not understand their 
ideals, but is incapable of contributing anything to the 
solution of tne economic problem. They have learnt more 
about the manufacture of credit from Douglas than from 
Hawtrey, and they have learnt this, not mercly because 
Douglas seems simpler than Hawtrey, but because Douglas 
has seemed to face more honestly and logically the implica- 
tions of the present situation. While the economist can reply 
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that the ideas on credit creation and withdrawal have been 
part of the economic thought for a half-century, the man in the 
street persists in wondering why the importance of this idea 
was never presented to him in simple language. While the 
economist may quote a century-old opinion that the real aim 
of production is consumption, the man finds it difficult to 
reconcile this with the emphasis still being placed on the 
necessity for work. And again, while the economist may 
recognize the absurdity of poverty amidst plenty, no economist, 
despite Professor Robbins’ gallant attempt, has persuaded 
the people to see the need for lowering a standard of living 
when the world is capable of giving a higher standard. Some 
reasons, therefore, why the economist has not guided political 
opinion are that he has never achieved the art of simplicity, 
that he has not discovered a method of taking his ideas to 
the masses, and that he has not been able to supply a 
convincing answer to the man who is wondering about the 
absurdity of poverty amidst plenty. Most of the monetary 
schemes are fallacious, but they are gaining ground while the 
orthodox economist is losing influence. 


Other factors are at work. I have mentioned the close 
association in Australia of the political economist and govern- 
mental economy. I would add the divisions among economists 
—divisions that the layman sees more in terms of the mistakes 
of engineers building a bridge than of doctors around a 
diseased corpse. The man in the street does not accept the 
view that the body politic is diseased—rather does he see a 
body full of vigour, but suffering from stupid blood letting. 
He sees no reason why people should be quarrelling about the 
advice to be given when there is no technical or scientific 
problem preventing a distribution of the goods to the people. 
I know that the economist has an answer adequate for him— 
my point is that because the answer seems inadequate to the 
people, it indicates one reason why the economist is in 
disrepute. The criticism extends among the workers, who 
have generally been suspicious of the university, but it 
extends also among the middle and leisured class, who have 
forgotten their complacency and isolation in campaigning 
for Douglas credit ideas. 


II. 


Having summarized the present relationship between 
economics and politics, I move to a more detailed considera- 
tion of what should be the relationship. Here I can give no 
clear and generally accepted answer because economic thought 
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is divided on the scope of the subject, and so divided on a 
relationship. Economics and politics have been closely 
related in the minds of many early economists—but an 
attempt is now being made to bring about a complete separa- 
tion. While the man in the street is losing faith in economists 
because they do not seem to be offering him a clear guide on 
political questions, a school of influential economists is 
anxious to keep the science pure by removing it from the 
comprehension and the appreciation of the masses. 


Until recently English economists linked economic 
thought with considerations of public safety or public 
welfare. Adam Smith devoted his lectures of 1763 to justice, 
police, revenue and arms, including under police “cleanliness 
and security, cheapness and plenty, commerce and manners”. 
He refers to political economy as “a branch of the science of a 
gtatesman or legislator” and as a “discipline dealing with the 
nature and causes of the wealth of nations”. J. 8. Mill 
acknowledged the influence of Comte in providing evidence 
for his view of sociology as linking up the sciences, of the 
Saint-Simonians for the greater part of his doctrines of 
heredity and unearned increment, of Sismondi for his 
sympathy with peasant proprietorship, and of the socialists 
of 1848 for his faith in co-operative association as a substitute 
for the wage nexus. Later still, to Cannan, economics is 
concerned with the attempt to explain “why all of us are as 
well off as we are, and why some of us are much better off 
and others much worse off than the average”.“ In the minds 
of such economists is the thought that economics must be of 
service to mankind, not in the general way of all research 
and all study, but that it is dependent on a choice between 
the good and the ill in economic life. Professor Cannan has 
urged that the Political Economy of War is “a contradiction 
in terms’. Economics is concerned with material welfare, 
and war is hindering the development of that welfare. 
Economics is concerned, not merely with the total national 
income, but with the division of that income. A weakness of 
this definition is that there was too much stress placed on the 
adjective “material”, when, more and more, the aims of 
producing wealth are being connected not merely with 
“material welfare”, but with the enjoyment of cultural and 
leisure activities. But a perusal of the books of these 
economists shows that they concerned themselves with such 
things. 

Against such a view, we have the Austrian interpretation, 
explained for English readers by Professor Robbins and 
Dr. Benham‘? of the London School of Economics. The 
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economist is not concerned “with ends as such. He is con- 
cerned with the way in which the attainment of ends is 
limited. The ends may be noble or they may be base. They 
may be material or immaterial—but if the attainment of one 
set of ends involves the sacrifice of others, then it has an 
economic aspect.”‘®? Economics ig neutral between ends. It 
does not mind in what direction you are running—it is 
concerned with your method of getting there—and your 
influence on the activities of others. “It assumes that human 
beings have ends in the sense that they have tendencies to 
conduct which can be defined and understood, and it asks 
how their progress towards their objectives is conditioned by 
the scarcity of means.” Man wants both real income and 
leisure. He has not enough of either fully to satisfy his want 
of each. He can spend his time in augmenting his real 
income or he can spend it in taking more leisure. He has to 
choose. He has to economize. Economics is the science of 
economizing. It says nothing about the ends of human 
conduct—it says everything about the means. You make 
your choice and the economist plays the tune. 

In explaining his definition, Professor Robbins selects 
the most challenging example that he could have selected— 
that of war. The Armistice was signed on November 11, 1918. 
He says that at 10.55 masses of military material were 
“wealth and productive power”, and at 11.5 had become “not 
wealth”, an embarrassment, a source of social waste. So long 
as the guns of the belligerent nations were belching forth 
death and destruction, they were wealth and productive 
power; when they were silenced and became useless scrap- 
heap, they were a source of social waste. The demand had 
collapsed and so value was lost—and the economist is con- 
cerned with value.‘ Professor Cannan has indicated the 
importance of this example as proving what Robbins is trying 
to avoid recognizing, that the social order in which the 
economist works is an active force.“ 

We want to know all about the workings of a gigantic 
machine. The clash of economic interests and the warfare of 
classes not merely make the framework for discussions, but 
influence the answer. Professor Robbins wants to avoid 
taking into account the influence of the machine by declaring 
that “it is clearly necessary to assume a social order within 
which the valuations based upon it may show themselves in 
tendencies in action”. Professor Robbins assumes a legal 
framework of economic activity. But considering the 
enormous changes to which this framework is subject, we 
have no right to make such an assumption. The economic 
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conclusions cannot be judged apart from the framework. 
Professor Robbins will not allow us to say that the war was 
bad from an economic point of view. If one or both of the 
belligerents decide that the “anticipated result is worth the 
sacrifice”, then there can be no economic objection. Men may 
burn their own property—as long as they do it with a 
minimum of economic effort and are insured. “There are no 
economic ends”, says Robbins, “there are only economical and 
uneconomical ways of achieving given ends.” Where he stops, 
however, the citizen starts to become interested. The 
economist should say nothing about the problem of sweated 
labour or sium conditions, as an economist—as a man, 
perhaps, but not as an economist. So the community is more 
and more thereby confirmed in its belief that the economist 
is not a man. Since all political action is determined by 
other considerations than economic, the economist as such 
can give only half-truths as answers. In many cases he adds 
“as an economist” to excuse his rather inadequate or foolish 
answers “as a Citizen”. Although the main justification for 
trying to separate the sciences is that the expert in one field 
is frequently careless of scientific methods in other fields, 
political experience indicates that he cannot stay in his own 
field. 


ITT. 


It must not be assumed that such an attempt excludes 
the influence of economics on politics. Professor Robbins 
has just completed a book which analyses the causes and 
cure of the great depression. If such a book had been fully 
understood by the electorate, then most of the politicians 
would have been rendered speechless. But Dr. Robson, 
criticizing Professor Robbins’ views in The _ Political 
Quarterly, says: “Hence when differences arise in the political 
arena, concerning the ends to be pursued, economic science 
can offer no assistance whatever. . . . Professor Robbins 
imposes upon his science a self-limitation so enormous that he 
virtually deprives it of all claim to guide mankind in any 
save a purely technical sense.” The economist becomes 
merely an accountant. But we can reply that it is useful 
to explain the economic results of any policy—to show what 
would follow economically from a policy of inflation, increased 
taxation, or restriction of crops. “You select a tariff policy— 
here are the results. You want reflation—here are the results. 
I will not tell you what to do politically—I will tell you what 
will happen if you act as you are acting. And if you under- 
stand the economic results of your actions, you may decide 
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against them. You, however, have made the choice.” ‘This 
does not, as Dr. Robson says, deprive the economist of nearly 
all the interest he possesses for the wider world; what it does 
is to deprive the politician of the right to blame the economist 
if anything goes wrong—and it provides the economist with 
the opportunity to be the one impartial, invulnerable, eternal 
scientist in a changing world. Come rain, come hail; come 
inflation or communism, the economist will make all the 
complaints and take no responsibilities. And it means again 
that the economist can give no complete answer to any 
problem, for all political problems deal with many considera- 
tions beyond the economic. It means that the proper study 
of economics would be divided into the results of economics in 
different social systems. Side by side with the Faculty of 
Commerce (capitalist) would be a Faculty of Commerce 
(Soviet, Fascist et cetera). 

Before we set about criticizing further this view of 
economics, it is important to note that it is not very different 
from the view held by many politicians, who set problems for 
the economist in a period of difficulties. “Here I have got into 
a mess and I want you to get me out.” The economists meet, 
examine budgets, wage levels, costs, and so on. One of them, 
the most logical, says you must balance your budgets within 
a year—lower costs so that the primary producer may compete 
in the world market. The second says reduce wages; the third 
says lower tariff barriers. The politician sniffs and reminds 
them that he has to go to the electorate—he can’t lower tariffs 
nor balance budgets too severely. The economist replies that 
something can be done—reduce everything slightly—and then 
he provides a theoretical justification for it and a name, 
“reflation”. What in the politician we call cpportunism, in 
the economist we call “the nature and significance of economic 
science”. To exclude ends from his considerations is to narrow 
constantly the field of his influence. The attempt of the 
economist to insulate his study from the interferences of 
politics means that he gives answers either removed from the 
realities of politics or dominated by politics. In a similar 
situation, what has been the reaction of other scientists? 


IV. 

The frustration of his job by political and economic chaos 
has turned many an engineer into an economist. Listen to 
John L. Hodgson of the Institute of Civil Engineers: “When 
we engineers look up from our labours which for the first time 
in man’s history have created the possibility of almost limit- 
less plenty throughout the earth, we see around us a society 
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that is organized for scarcity and insecurity. We see coffee 
and wheat burned, and fish thrown back into the sea, while 
people go in want for lack of these things. We see a host of 
useless things in which people are engaged. Obviously, then, 
our most urgent task is to help to organize the plenty that 
our work has made possible, and to chase away the artificial 
scarcity of the present transition age.”°° And if you are 
attracted by Professor Robbins’ test of efficiency, see how Mr. 
Hodgson lifts it into quite a different realm of discussion. 
He is worried by communal waste that he notices everywhere; 
he is thrilled by the possibilities of expanding production. 
Why is not this done? “Mainly because of the money profits 
that would be lost. Think, also, of the distress that the 
saving of eight million tons of coal a year would cause! Forty 
pits, twenty thousand colliers, and thirty thousand others 
dependent upon the collieries out of work! Our existing 
system has no mechanism for adequately compensating those 
displaced, or even for adding the value of the labour liberated 
to the current consumption of the country. You will appre- 
ciate how the lack of any such mechanism adds to the difficulty 
of the engineer.” Another engineer, Professor P. M. 8. 
Blackett, has expressed the opinion that, if the depression 
continues, restrictions will be placed on scientific research 
because science is causing chaos by producing goods more 
quickly than the economic system can absorb them. He 
regards it as significant that only in Russia is research being 
pushed ahead rapidly. “If, on the other hand, a social 
organization arises which can distribute all it can produce, 
and so has no unemployment problem, one may expect a very 
rapid development of science. It seems to me that such a 
society may already be in existence in Russia.”“” I am aware 
that the theoretical economist has an answer to the engineer, 
and that the engineer has moved into the study of economics 
frequently to accept fallacious conclusions. But the important 
point is that the engineer, feeling that his job is being frus- 
trated by present conditions, like the clergyman, is moving to 
a study of economics, but that the economist, whose job is 
also being frustrated by politicians, is trying to exclude 
political activity from his studies. 

What can the economist say to the engineer who is 
becoming a politician in order to free his science? 
He could reply, if he is consistent with interpretation of 
the scope of his study, that the engineer must do his job as 
set by the limits of capitalism, though it means to-day seeking 
new methods of destroying commodities and destroying human 
life. The economist would allow the engineer, as a citizen, 
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to object, but not as an engineer. While the engineer may be 
able to build a bridge independent of any particular organiza- 
tion, he cannot apply himself completely to his science in a 
world of wars and unemployment.“?) The economist tries 
to escape from such political realities by attempting to 
separate his own behaviour into the behaviour of the 
“economist” and of a “citizen”. Here is the Assistant Editor 
of the Economist speaking: “Whether a nation shall have a 
war or an artificial scarcity programme, lies neither with the 
engineer nor with the economist, as engineer and economist, 
to decide. . . . The economist is neutral to such matters as 
an economist, but not as a human being! If his findings are 
used so that one class is hurt more than another, that is not 
his fault. He strives to be truly impartial. . .. It is not for 
the economist to decide how the national income is to be 
divided. . . . He will, however, be able to tell you at once 
the effects of one way of dividing as against another... . 
To the economist, as economist, there is no such ideal division 
of any society’s national income.”°® 


V. 

In recognizing thus the limitations of his study for the 
world of action, the economist makes his limited definition 
very unreal. If he has to choose, as a citizen, there seems 
no reason why he should place so much stress on the limited 
definition. The politician will be interested in the citizen 
and not in the economist. On the other hand, it is impossible 
to judge completely the economics of a question without 
considering the other factors. Such a phrase as “economic 
values” is a false abstraction because a value implies an end 
of conduct. The concrete facts, with which economics is 
supposed to deal, always are valuations, positive or negative. 
To abstract the values from the facts is to engage in a mere 
exercise in formal logic, without any vital relation to life. 
The Robbing economist can only be a recorder of what is 
past, for into considerations of the future there enters, at every 
point, the forward reference to ends of conduct.” 

It is important to criticize Professor Robbins’ ideas not 
merely because of the influence that he is exerting on contem- 
porary economists, but also because his neutral attitude to 
forms of political organization is not sustained. The Robbins 
approach is not impartial between ends, but depends on a 
particular view of economics which implies a particular inter- 
pretation of political structure—that of capitalism. 

How closely his view is bound up with the price-system 
and the system of private property will be realized by 
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returning again to his own interpretations of the scope of 
economic studies.?® He must not consider problems of 
welfare, or of the unpleasantness or pleasantness of labour, 
and cannot, therefore, in his own study meet the psycho- 
logical problems of monotony, nor the economic problem of 
the relationship between welfare work and economic efficiency. 
He cannot consider the effect of changes in the distribution of 
income, except in so far as these things express themselves in 
altered demand and supply schedules, although, as Cole has 
pointed out,“ the orthodox thoughts on value are dependent 
on the distribution of wealth at the time and the assumption 
that effective demand is the same as real demand for goods. 
He is debarred, as an economist, from investigating the signifi- 
cance for the community of advertising, though he may 
apparently discuss its productivity to the advertiser. He 
constantly sets up the increasing of the national income, as a 
possible aim of economics—a measurable aim—but refuses to 
discuss whether advertising or war preparations are increasing 
that national income. The whole question of the relationship 
between private and community interests, and of the possi- 
bility of establishing a greater harmony between them than 
at present exists, lies outside his sphere—though industrial 
unrest may be a Major cause of economic waste and may be 
an important factor in preventing an economist’s solution to 
the depression; and the workings of the price system may be 
the major barrier against a higher national income and a 
higher standard of living. Says the Assistant Editor of the 
Economist: “If certain persons have legal rights over forms 
of capital, that is simply a political and legal fact which the 
economist simply has to accept as a fact in his analysis.” But 
what if his own test of the “most economic use of mankind 
resources” is being influenced by the legal and political facts? 
It is, of course, true that the aim of increasing resources may 
be partly discussed in economic terms, but a complete answer 
to the question depends also on many other factors. It is 
significant that the main answer of most opponents of plan- 
ning is that it will interfere with liberty and that the non- 
economic costs of planning are decisive. Even Professor 
Robbins asks two questions of planning, “Ig it certain that 
such a system would be more efficient than capitalism? Is 
it certain that the friends of liberty and progress, who are also 
friends of planning, have sufficiently considered the compata- 
bility of these aims?”"") Moreover, the tests of efficiency, put 
forward by Professor Robbins, are the tests of the price- 
system itself. He writes: “Given central ownership and control 
of the means of production, the registering of individual pulls 
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and resistances by a mechanism of prices and costs is excluded 
by definition. It follows, therefore, that the decisions of the 
executive must necessarily be arbitrary. That is to say, they 
must be based on its valuations—not on the valuations of 
consumers and producers.”?® 


He seems to admit that the adoption of Communism 
invalidates the greater part of his economic analysis. But 
instead of working out the implications of Fascism and Com- 
munism and other ‘isms and letting the reader choose, he 
argues in other parts that, because the Communist does not 
respect the price system, Communism is to be opposed. He is 
passing judgment on an alternative economic system from his 
own narrowed field of economic study. He is asking, not that 
the economist stand aloof and accept the framework set by the 
politician, but rather that the politician on this major issue 
accept the answer of the economist. 


VI. 


The reasons given by Professor Robbins for his insistence 
on the definition are closely connected with the discussion of 
how to make the findings of the economist more significant for 
the politician. There is so much work to be done, that the 
economist has not the time cr the energy to consider the 
ethical and psychological implications and side-tracks of his 
subject. Yet, as we have seen, the economist is constantly 
retreating from the unreality or harshness of his creed to his 
duties as a citizen. The second reason is important in relation 
to our earlier thought that one reason why the economist is 
not treated with more respect in political life is that his 
results are not generally accepted and reliable. 


So Professor Robbins rejects investigations into the 
significance for social welfare of a policy of reducing existing 
inequalities of incomes, because welfare cannot be quantita- 
tively expressed, and because it is not possible to equate the 
welfare or utility of different people. He is all for accuracy 
and verification. “The proposition that the price of pork 
fluctuates with variations in supply and demand follows from 
a conception of the relation of pork to human impulses which, 
in the last resort, is verifiable by introspection and observation. 
We can ask people whether they are prepared to buy pork and 
how much they are prepared to buy at different prices. Or 
we can watch how they behave when equipped with currency 
and exposed to the stimuli of the pig-market.” But, “the 
proposition that it is wrong that pork should be valued, 
although it is a proposition which has greatly influenced the 
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conduct of different races, is a proposition which we cannot 
conceive being verified at all in this manner.” 


We might reply that it is possible, by introspection and 
observation, to analyse the effects of increasing wealth on 
individuals and that there is a host of evidence to show that 
the human satisfactions do not increase proportionately with 
increase of wealth, and that there is much to justify the 
conclusion that a less unequal division of wealth would 
increase human welfare. If human welfare cannot be measured 
as accurately or mathematically as effects of supply or 
demand, society persists in taking into account that welfare 
in its legislation. The politician has to do jobs which the 
economist refuses to do—and has to do them after the suspicion 
has been created in the minds of people that there is some- 
thing dubious about the politicians’ methods. Actually the 
only result of Professor Robbins’ approach may be to increase 
the opposition of the community to the market tests, and to 
destroy completely the study of economics in his sense of the 
term. Mr. Hobson has criticized these values of the market 
place. Professor Robbins has replied that his own procedure 
empties out of economics any economic presumption that the 
“variations of the market place are ethically respectable”. 
But it does more than that. It demands that we shall take 
these values of the market place as the decisive factors in 
economic action. The community is not prepared to do this, 
and so the general tendency of the Robbins argument is to 
remove from political interest and appreciation the conclusion 
of the economist. 

Nor can it be contended that this limited approach of the 
economist will make it possible for him to present more or less 
generally accepted conclusions to the community. “Shut Mr. 
Hawtrey in a room as secretary of a committee composed of 
Bentham, Buddha, Lenin and the head of the United States 
Steel Corporation, set up to decide upon the ethics of usury, 
and it is improbable that he could produce an ‘agreed’ docu- 
ment.” But “set the same committee to determine the objec- 
tive results of State regulation of the rate of discount, and 
it ought not to be beyond human ingenuity to produce 
unanimity—or at any rate a majority report, with Lenin, 
perhaps, dissenting.” There are two answers to this—the first, 
that there is little chance of economists agreeing on even the 
very technical applications of their theories to the existing 
economic situation. Set Gregory, Niemeyer, Copland, Keynes, 
Robbins, Sprague and Tugwell on a commission and ask them 
what governments should do about balancing budgets for the 
next three years, and they will not agree—even without Lenin 
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being present. In fact, the last Labour Government in Great 
Britain did set up a committee on finance and industry, and 
this did not agree. There is no hope that economists will agree 
on the application of their agreed-upon theories to the present 
world to justify the Robbins attempt to exclude considera- 
tions of welfare. Theories are capable of different interpreta- 
tions. All economists take into account wide political factors. 

The second answer is that political action itself is so 
influenced by ethical ideas—as the exception of Lenin shows— 
that even if there were agreement on an economic conclusion, 
and a willingness by the community to accept that conclusion, 
non-economic factors would have to be recognized and would 
come back and influence a unanimous conclusion of the 
economists. We might agree on the economic results that 
would follow from a stabilized price for primary producers, 
and undoubtedly this would have been a light amid the recent 
darkness, but once we have to consider the problems of peace 
and war, the health of the countryside, and the methods to be 
followed in re-distributing the population, we have to take 
into account many economic and non-economic factors that 
render it as difficult to obtain agreement on them as on the 
questions of to-day. For the problems that are dividing 
economists are not merely their own problems, but the 
problems of society. While it may be argued that, therefore, 
the economist should stick to his economics, we find that in a 
changing and 2 confused world, these problems must influence 
him—uuless he is prepared to retire to his study and consider 
problems in a vacuum. If he does this, he merely becomes a 
hermit, and economic study passes to those who are trying to 
relate it to social action. 

More important considerations follow from the mention of 
Lenin by Robbins. In a collectivist economy there would be 
no place for the price-system as we know it; nor for the 
circulation of purchasing power through production. That a 
collectivist system would have to take into account considera- 
tions of costing and efficiency is true, but the tests of the 
Robbins economist and his criteria of the market place would 
disappear. The Assistant Editor of the Hconomist has said, 
“The economist’s analysis could proceed on any set of human 
values. Just like an engineer, an economist could carry 
through his analysis on the situation of, say, the U.S.A. or 
Soviet Russia.” But it is very doubtful whether he could 
apply his orthodox view of economic analysis in a system 
which distributed income according to its interpretation of 
what are the collective needs, and which was moving more 
and more to the distribution of goods gratuitously. Professor 
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Robbins might argue that his definition is based on the fact 
that goods are scarce, and that if they were circulated without 
payment, that suggests the absence of an economic problem. 
It need not—it suggests a different method of producing and 
distributing. But it undoubtedly implies an increasing 
conquest over the problem of producing material things. When 
mankind has taken full advantage of the resources available 
and collectivized those resources, there may be no Professor 
Robbins, but who will say that there will not still be a need 
for a Professor of Political Economy or Economics? 


My point is that the acceptance of the basis aud implica- 
tions of Robbins’ definition makes it necessary for the collec- 
tivist to break through the definition, not merely because his 
own collectivist economics depend on this, but because the big 
problems of social life are those interesting the electorate 
and cannot be discussed by economic consideration alone. 


VII. 


In conclusion, let me quote the opinion of Dr. R. Souter— 
Professor Robbins’ main critic: “To those who believe that 
mere reaction from individualism to communism solves no 
ultimate problems, but merely raises all over again, this time 
for the Communistic dictator, the normative problem of 
distribution that has baffled individualism, and who at the 
same time believe that the economic problem of society in its 
comprehensive form, is one for ‘economists’ as well as 
‘philosophers’; to these, there is to-day a challenge to face 
the resultant problem of effecting a constructive intellectual 
synthesis. This synthesis cannot be provided by an ‘economic 
science’ working in neurotic isolation. It can only be secured 
through the organically united efforts of economics, political 
philosophy and metaphysics itself.”°® 


To limit the scope of economics does not help the 
politician. The economist, because he can explain the working 
of the machine system of producing and distributing wealth, 
is needed by the politician. The economist must not distort 
his conclusions for the politician, but he may realize that 
different political systems set him different tasks. Is not that 
the Robbins conclusion? If so, if we have travelled round 
the economic world and come back where we started by 
accepting the Robbins approach, we have done so to defend 
the right of the economist to make political recommendations, 
to recognize that his pure economics, as soon as it becomes 
alive, is influenced by many factors and must be so, to permit 
the economist to answer the questions in which the country is 
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interested, to justify particularly the right of the economist 
to believe in collectivism and finally to destroy the dualism 
which attempts to separate the economist and the politician. 
The economist can play his part in influencing the conduct of 
the citizen, by recognizing not merely the purity of Professor 
Robbins, but the intermixture of economics and welfare of 
a Hobson and a Cannan. As soon as Professor Robbins leaves 
the study, he becomes a citizen who makes the final synthesis. 


The whole matter may thus be summed up as follows. 
The attempt to treat economics as an independent, autonomous 
science, which can be developed without reference to the ends 
of economic activity, inevitably fails. If the economist 
persists in making the effort, his work becomes more and more 
futile and practically ineffective. The economist must at the 
same time be a political philosopher and a political scientist, 
not merely because the people who have to convert the 
conclusions of economic reasoning into practical action are 
also interested in the conclusions of political reasoning, but 
because the two fields of study are organically related in the 
closest possible way. Even if he pretends to be a “pure” 
economist, it is impossible to keep his political thought from 
creeping into his economic analysis. It is in no small measure 
the consequence of his refusal to face frankly this fact that 
his work is so frequently treated either with no respect at all, 
or merely as the obedient handmaid of other interests, who 
are quite clear about their political ends, but are badly 
equipped on the purely technical side for realizing their ends. 
The average citizen is indeed more likely to end in the opposite 
direction to the economist, and the economist’s work will be 
valuable for him if it saves him from the error of ignoring 
purely economic conclusions merely because they appear to be 
repugnant to other ends that he values highly. Two mistakes 
must be avoided—the attempt to discuss economics as if it 
could not exist outside the institutions upon which depends 
the mechanism of the market place, and the opposite error of 
refusing to recognize the existence of distinct branches of 
social science.“® From the point of view of the average citizen, 
the most important moral no doubt is that, before he acts, 
he must allow the processes of education to discover the 
important conclusions of many interrelated sciences, and then 
to coordinate these conclusions. In particular he must realize 
that he cannot get rid of the hard conclusions to which 
economic reasoning sometimes points merely by wishing them 
away. On the other hand, the economist must assess the value 
of action in the economic sphere, but he must realize that 
even his strictly economic analysis will be ultimately 
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inadequate, if he does not at the same time integrate his 
political with his economic thinking. 
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LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION. 


By Frep. C. Rose. 


II. 

Wuat, then, are the basic essentials, in order to make 
the study of foreign languages a valuable and enduring asset 
in our equipment for the life after the school age? The 
answer to this question can be obtained only by observing 
critically the natural development of speech in the young 
child, by compromising and adapting the information obtained 
to the new problems arising from somewhat altered conditions 
of contact and precept. As has been pointed out above, many 
of the apparent differences are superficial only, while the 
greater mental capacity and experience of the learner allow 
us to make use of comparisons with already well understood 
facts, and thus provide powerful aids for the teacher in his 
nevertheless difficult task. The childish enthusiasm, the 
desire to do things worth while require to be fostered, and 
that cannot be done by a dull and uninspiring representation 
of the least obvious aspects of the subject, however important 
they may be for the final mastery of the whole. Vocabulary 
is undoubtedly the first essential in language, no matter 
whether it is the mother tongue or some foreign idiom; for 
through the use of isolated words alone many thought asso- 
ciations and even definite and complete ideas readily occur. 
A step forward is represented in the conception of vocabulary 
in a very much wider acceptance of the term, 1.¢., words 
connected in simple phraseology or with reference to context 
and idiomatic usage. The latter, with its baffling irregularities 
and seemingly illogical connections, offers many opportunities 
for interesting discussions and for demonstrating the fact 
that the accustomed mode of thought associations differs 
widely from that met with in other languages. The medium 
for supplying the basic word material should not be in the 
form of disjointed and artificially prepared sentences used 
for illustrating grammatical propositions, but interesting 
stories, conversational dialogues, poetry, nursery rhymes et 
cetera, in the living idiom. In short, we must endeavour to 
preserve as much as possible the analogy with the natural 
conditions in the early development of native speech. 
Systematic grammatical instruction should not be given until 
a certain practical foundation has been provided, whilst the 
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amount of such information, as well as the manner of dealing 
with abstract points, must be determined by the judgment 
and experience of the teacher and regulated strictly in accord- 
ance with the mental maturity of individual students. Let 
thoroughly competent teachers try the experiment for them- 
selves, and they will be astonished to find a surprisingly 
correct appreciation of the characteristic peculiarities of the 
foreign idiom plus easy acquisition of vocabulary and 
idiomatic figures of speech, and even facility in simple self- 
expression through the foreign medium. Besides, it must not 
be forgotten that style in all artistic and literary expression 
is always imitative in the early stages, however original the 
ideas may be, and therefore it would hardly be reasonable to 
expect even tolerably satisfactory work, if the patterns are 
poor and lacking in the national characters of the language, 
if, in fact, they are the type of ridiculous sentences which we 
feel tempted to refer to as Anglo-French or Anglo-German. 


That a course of instruction organized on the suggested 
lines yields invariably good results with almost every pupil, 
the writer has had ample opportunity of ascertaining in his 
practical experience. He has good grounds also for ridiculing 
an assertion frequently advanced by the apologists for the 
traditional methods, namely, that success in foreign languages 
is obtained only by those who are specially gifted in this 
direction. As soon as we recognize the close similarity of the 
problems arising in the study of any particular language, not 
excepting the mother tongue, in other words, as soon as we 
begin to think in terms of language and not of languages, it 
becomes obvious that anyone who has mastered the native 
idiom without conspicuous effort, should be able to do the 
same with a foreign language, provided it is approached and 
assimilated under conditions closely approximating to those 
under which he had learned his own. On the other hand, the 
failure of an extraordinary large number of mentally alert 
and reasonably well balanced pupils is airily dismissed with 
the assertion that these pupils will never succeed in languages, 
because they lack linguistic ability. Such a statement is 
absolute nonsense and discloses an attitude of smug self- 
sufficiency foreign to scientific principles; for the true cause 
of these failures lies in the fact that the subject is presented 
in a manner contrary to all psychological experience, so that 
success comes only to those who can keep their interest alive, 
in spite of severely trying conditions, or to the few fortunate 
individuals who are so brilliantly endowed that they uner- 
ringly arrive at a just estimation of relative values, whether 
they have good teachers or not. 
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Having determined the correct way of approaching the 
study of foreign languages, and having obtained an accurate 
conception of what is possible under given conditions, in order 
to avoid wasting time and effort on obviously impossible 
tasks, there remains now only to draw a boundary line beyond 
which the work of the school ought not to extend. An 
extremely high standard in composition, as is frequently 
insisted on for entrance into the University, calls for frank 
criticism, as such a high standard is far beyond the scope of 
the ordinary requirements of students who do not intend to 
become specialists in the subject. Generally it can be obtained 
only at the expense of other equally important subjects. We 
feel bound to raise once more a voice of protest against 
specialization in the school] curriculum, since specialization is 
the final stage of educational work, which is logically the 
province of the University or the greatest school of all, Life 
itself. The business of the school, be it repeated emphatically, 
is to equip the young people with a well balanced fund of 
essential knowledge, leaving it to each individual to expand 
his learning or skill in whichever direction natural inclination 
and necessity require. However, this ideal cannot be realized, 
unless the primary and secondary training has been successful 
in developing, to some extent at least, accurate judgement of 
relative values, independent thought and the critical faculty, 
all factors in mental maturity which rarely, if ever, are the 
outcome of indiscriminate cramming. 


Applying these demands practically to the language 
problem as it concerns the school, we must aim in the first 
instance at general and fairly advanced reading knowledge, 
as this form of study is less affected by disadvantages arising 
from an isolated geographical position and other serious 
difficulties. That does not imply by any means a neglect of 
grammar, but merely a plea for introducing grammatical 
instruction gradually and in a more rational manner than 
hitherto, postponing the systematic presentation of purely 
linguistic science to a later stage, when full advantage can 
be derived from such instruction. The same may be said of 
phonetics, although a practical introduction to fundamentals 
presented through the purely oral appeal is very desirable 
wherever possible. However, it should be distinctly under- 
stood that there are difficulties, because many teachers are 
absolutely unfitted for this task, and an unqualified insistence 
may and does cause irreparable damage and perhaps much 
disillusionment later on. If we limit our activities to the 
most readily attainable objectives, we provide the pupils with 
the key to the rich treasures of the whole of modern 
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knowledge and thought. Such a course establishes a broad 
foundation for independent and purposeful future effort in 
any desired direction. It would be comparable to an excep- 
tionally vigorous sapling that is bound to grow, instead of 
being an artificial product of the hot-house, doomed to 
extinction as soon as the gardener’s jealous care ceases to 
tend and nurse it. Finally, let us remember, too, that facility 
in writing a language correctly is a long and arduous task, 
which is not accomplished in a comparatively short space of 
time, and never without extensive and appreciative reading of 
the work produced by the best exponents of the art. There- 
fore, it is unreasonable to expect too high a standard from a 
schoolboy who has been struggling with many different 
problems at once, who has not yet reached a stage in the 
mastery of the most elementary requirements and lacks that 
ease and freedom which are prerequisites of finished and 
artistic literary expression. On the same grounds examiners 
should be extremely careful in selecting only reading matter 
containing aspects of life that the aspirant can be reasonably 
expected to be acquainted with. We make this remark 
deliberately, because in recent years a book has been set in 
New South Wales for the L.C. and the Matriculation Examina- 
' tion that abounded not only with the terminology of a highly 
specialized vocational sphere, but complicated matters still 
further by the fact of having an inordinately high degree of 
local colour and dialectal flavour. Such a book may be 
interesting enough, but it cannot be considered a suitable and 
fair test, nor does it advance the cause of general linguistic 
instruction; besides, it places the teachers in an unenviable 
predicament, since they also are faced with the difficulty of 
dealing with vocabulary which is not known even to a great 
number of the people owning the language as their native 
idiom. 

That the opinions expressed in the foregoing are at 
variance with generally accepted views is regrettable, but the 
writer has satisfied himself by long continued study and many 
experiments, supplemented by his teaching experience with 
every type of student, including school children, University 
graduates and undergraduates, and responsible commercial 
and professional leaders of thought, that the system employed 
for teaching languages is faulty somewhere, indeed that we 
have too much system and not enough common sense. The 
poorness of the average results obtained in a course of study 
extending through five years invited his first inquiries, 
because personal experience had shown beyond doubt infinitely 
better results in half that time. To be brutally frank, the 
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percentage of complete failures under orthodox methods may 
be said to be at least 60, and very probably it is higher than 
this rather cautious estimate. By failures we do not mean 
only those pupils who fail to satisfy certain examination 
requirements, but all who cannot turn their school accom- 
plishments into practical use and increase and improve them 
by their own efforts, no matter whether they were successful 
in examinations or not. We mean, in fact, that five years spent 
in the study of a subject, without producing some enduring 
benefit, is sufficient cause for severe criticism, as nobody but 
hopelessly biassed people can deny the utter futility of 
strenuous effort that is so absolutely barren in the end. 

However, the criticism is intended merely as an expres- 
sion of a personal opinion, yet it is neither new nor original. 
It has been voiced from time to time by more competent people 
whose just appraisal of cause and effect is the result of 
profound learning, honest labour and fearless logic. To prove 
this, we quote two eminent German scientists with an inter- 
national reputation. The first of these famous critics is Dr. 
Heinrich Schliemann, the renowned archeologist, who wrote 
in his important book, “Tlios, Stadt und Land der Trojaner” 
(published 1880), the following, which has been translated 
as closely as it can be rendered in good English: 

“T learned of Greek grammar only the declensions and 
the regular and irregular verbs and did not lose a moment of 
my precious time in studying grammatical rules. For I recog- 
nized that not a single one of the boys who during the seven 
or eight years, or even a longer time, at the high schools 
had been harassed and tormented with wearisome grammatical 
rules, was able, at a later period, to write a letter in Greek 
without making hundreds of the clumsiest mistakes. I felt 
justified in assuming that the method employed at the schools 
was fundamentally wrong. It is possible, in my opinion, to 
obtain real knowledge of grammar only by practical applica- 
tion and use, in other words, by attentive reading of classical 
prose and by committing to memory selections of the best 
that has been produced. Following this simple method, I 
mastered Ancient Greek like a living language. Thus I am 
able to write it with perfect fluency and can express myself 
in this medium on any subject without difficulty, without ever 
forgetting the language. I am perfectly acquainted with 
every rule of its grammar, even though I do not know whether 
it is actually written down in the Grammar Books or not. It 
may happen that other people imagine they have discovered 
faults in my Greek writings, but I can readily prove in every 
instance the correctness of my diction by citing passages from 
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the classics which use the same constructions as_ those 
employed by myself.” 

The other authoritative statement is by the eminent 
pathologist and anthropologist, Professor Rudolf Virchow, 
whose name is known in every part of the civilized world. This 
great scientist says, in a letter to Dr. Schliemann: 


“Up to my thirteenth year I was privately taught in a 
town in Pomerania. My last teacher was a clergyman, whose 
method consisted in letting me translate much at sight and 
giving me a great deal of free composition; on the other hand, 
he would never let me learn by heart a single grammatical 
rule. Thus I derived so much real pleasure from the study of 
ancient languages that frequently I made translations which 
had not been demanded from me by my teacher. When I was 
sent to the high school at Késlin, the headmaster was highly 
delighted with my Latin, and I remained his favourite until 
I left school. Yet the teacher of Greek, Professor Grieben, 
who had studied theology, could never understand how any- 
one could make a perfect Greek translation without having 
committed to memory the whole of Buttmann’s Greek 
Grammar. This gentleman went so far as to accuse me openly 
of cheating, though, in spite of ceaseless vigilance on his part, 
he could at no time discover any kind of illegitimate aid in my 
possession.” 

It may be added, nevertheless, that the methods suiting 
exceptionally brilliant intellects cannot be applied in ordinary 
circumstances without some modifications. Rigid dogmatism 
in educational matters stifles free inquiry and must result 
ultimately in stagnation and sterility. The individual judge- 
ment of competent teachers ought not to be cramped to an 
unalterable and narrow routine, especially when this routine 
is determined, as it frequently is, by men who are not always 
familiar with the special problems confronting teachers under 
varying conditions. In order to obtain the greatest possible 
efficiency, it is necessary to insist upon a very high standard 
in the qualifications of teachers, not only from the point of 
view of erudition, and then to allow these highly trained men 
and women full liberty for arranging the details in their work 
in accordance with their experience and judgement. The real 
object of any examination should not be to ascertain whether 
a pupil has worked through certain prescribed books, or 
whether he has been instructed along certain lines; it should 
be a searching test in general knowledge and proficiency up 
to a pre-determined standard, and it should take into account 
also general intelligence, the development of the powers of 
logic and the ability to deal quickly and efficiently with 
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unexpected problems. If that were done, there would be less 
cause for complaints as to the baneful influence of the 
examination system. Moreover, an examination would then 
provide a truer indication of a candidate’s ability and attain- 
ments, whereas at present we are faced with the paradoxical 
position that success at examinations igs not necessarily 
followed by success in practical life, and vice versa. 


Having dealt with the principal factors involved in the 
study of language and exposed some of the fallacies respon- 
sible for many failures, there remains now to direct the search- 
light of inquiry on the relative importance of the different 
national forms which language may assume as an instrument 
of thought and thought communication, i.¢., languages in the 
more restricted acceptance of the term. What languages 
ought to be included in a well-balanced plan of secondary 
education? Which are the most important languages, from 
the point of view of culture and utility? Distinguishing two 
distinct groups, Ancient Languages and Modern Languages, 
let us consider the last group first, because it bears more 
directly on our modern requirements. It appears then that 
English, German and French, with their closely allied 
dialectal offshoots (for instance Dutch, which is a pure low- 
German dialect) are used by a greater number of the civilized 
inhabitants of our earth than any of the other forms of human 
speech; on a population basis, the order would be: English, 
German, French. However, when we take into account the 
cultural aspect of language as an instrument and depository 
of valuable information, a re-arrangement of this order 
becomes necessary, and the position is: German first, English 
second, and French a very poor third. Anyone engaged in 
scientific, technical or industrial research will concede with- 
out hesitation the correctness of this estimate of their com- 
parative importance. 

Is this undeniably true statement of relative values taken 
into consideration in the school curriculum? We know too 
well that it is not. French occupies a predominant position 
among the foreign languages taught in Australia and through- 
out the British Empire, and it is hard to understand why. 
It is no use blaming the Great War, for French held this 
position prior to 1914, although not to the same extent. Even 
if we were justified in admitting that the temporary suspension 
of German had caused the present state of affairs, it is almost 
incomprehensible that sentiment and political bias should so 
completely blind responsible men in charge of vitally important 
public services as to make them ignore for so long the consist- 
ent demands, made unanimously by qualified leaders in every 
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field of research, for efficient instruction in German in the 
secondary school course. The University of Sydney requires 
compulsory practical tests in German from an increasing 
number of students, before conferring the final degrees, indeed 
those tests are regularly demanded in some instances even 
before the students can begin certain courses of study, and 
the unfortunate students have to face the problem of 
acquiring the necessary knowledge through their own initia- 
tive as best as they can. The position is similar in Melbourne, 
but the Victorian University has made provision officially for 
coping with the problem. The writer cannot say from first- 
hand knowledge what is being done at the other Australian 
universities, but it is certain that graduates from these insti- 
tutions will be confronted with the same difficulty very early 
in their post-graduate career. If we take as index figures the 
number of entries for French and German for the L.C. and 
the Matriculation Examinations, the position of these 
languages in the school curriculum appears to be approxi- 
mately 9 to 1. On the other hand, intimate contact with the 
most distinguished of these students has convinced the writer 
of the necessity for reversing these relative positions. Indeed, 
anyone who cares to investigate this matter impartially will 
quickly realize the truth of this contention. There are many 
students who keenly regret the lack of foresight that allowed 
them to devote so much of their valuable time to French, 
because they find in practice that this language is of compara- 
tively slight importance to them, while German becomes an 
absolute necessity before they have gone very far in their 
course of academic training. We do not mean to imply, how- 
ever, that French should be neglected; for a knowledge of it 
is highly desirable and of definite value. Nevertheless, common 
sense demands immediate re-adjustments according to actual 
practical requirements, and therefore we ought to abandon 
the mischievous attitude of following complacently the line 
of least resistance. German should certainly be given first 
preference, not only from utilitarian considerations, since 
even from the cultural aspect its claim is far superior to that 
of French. Like English, the latter belongs to the analytical 
group, while German is a synthetic language, representing a 
principle in linguistic science that is not well understood by 
English-speaking people who, for some reason or other, cannot 
avail themselves of the valuable discipline afforded by the 
study of the classical languages. Indeed, wherever it is 
impracticable to take more than one foreign language, German 
is undoubtedly more valuable than French as a medium for 
training in linguistic science, since its grammar has preserved 
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many of the exacting characteristics of Latin grammar, and 
therefore it can be justly regarded as an excellent substitute 
for Latin. Experience has proved beyond doubt that sound 
instruction in German has a definite educational value and 
contributes to accurate knowledge and appreciation of the 
advantages and limitations of representative English usage, 
mainly because English and French show considerable 
advances in grammatical simplification and are, moreover, 
very similar syntactically. The study of German induces 
habits of accurate grammatical analysis which must have in 
the end a very beneficial influence on English diction. 

Our investigations into the language problem in secondary 
education may be fittingly concluded by a brief survey of 
the réle assignable to the classic languages. There has been 
an insistent demand from certain quarters for omitting these 
altogether from the curriculum, on the grounds that a 
knowledge of the dead languages is of little practical advan- 
tage for general educational requirements. Is such an attitude 
justified? Can it be seriously maintained that modern culture 
has so completely changed its face as to make the study of the 
ancient idioms a barren tuxury for all but historians, 
archzologists, philosophers and philologists? We think not. 
However, it behoves every thinker to weigh carefully the rela- 
tive value of every item in the cargo with which we load the 
barque of our life, and to jettison the superfluous things if 
the ship is in serious danger of sinking from being over- 
loaded. The benefit of other languages, for the correct and 
precise use of our own English, has been pointed out already. 
Latin and Greek are regarded by scholars as extremely 
important aids to mental! discipline—a view that is not with- 
out foundation. Nevertheless, the position is vastly different 
to-day from what it was some centuries ago, when sound 
humanistic training was indeed a broad and necessary basis 
for a general education. Ancient science has been super- 
seded, nothing remains of it but the historical interest, 
fascinating though it may be to those who have time and taste 
for it. The great classical literatures, too, can no longer be 
regarded as the highest forms of artistic literary achieve- 
ments; for we have great literatures which are not inferior 
to the old Latin and Greek writings, and which are besides 
more direct in their appeal to us, because they are the 
products of our own age and civilization. Clearly, then, a 
thorough study of the distant periods of Greek and Latin 
civilization is a matter for specialists, while all who, from 
curiosity or as a hobby, wish to acquaint themselves first 
hand with human affairs so far removed from our own age, 
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ought to ask themselves first, whether other more important 
interests have not a prior claim on the limited time at their 
disposal. 


For these reasons Greek may be regarded as beyond the 
scope of ordinary secondary education, unless classical 
scholarship is deliberately aimed at. The same can be said 
of Oriental Languages, ancient and modern. All these are 
distinctly subjects for specialization, therefore they belong 
rightly to the province of the University, or some other centre 
of learned activity far beyond the fundamental preparatory 
standards, which can be reasonably expected from our schools. 
And Latin? Ought we to consider it in the same category? 
If Latin were required only for the study of antiquity and 
classical literature, it would be illogical to answer this 
question negatively, because the arguments for excluding 
Greek and Oriental Languages would apply with equal force. 
However, Latin occupies a somewhat different position from 
the others, being, as it is, the intermediate link to the Modern 
European Languages, many of which are more or less directly 
descended from Latin, even though the parent language may 
not have been the classic form usually thought of, when we 
speak of Latin. Furthermore, information on comparatively 
recent historic events and other matters intimately connected 
with modern life cannot be obtained at the source through 
any other medium. Suffice it to point out as an example the 
importance even to-day of Latin in Law and Political Science 
(Political History). But we are principally concerned with 
the significance of Latin in linguistic science. It is the 
consideration of this latter aspect which compels us to plead 
vigorously for the retention of this subject in the secondary 
education course. At the same time, let us emphasize that, 
though retention of Latin is highly desirable, we ought to have 
a clear conception of its real purpose in a well-balanced scheme 
of educational work and of the available time and the number 
of equally important subjects. Examining carefully all these 
vital points must inevitably lead to the conviction that some 
modification in the programme would be a distinct advantage. 
Clearly, too much time is taken up at present in the study of 
Latin, at the expense of other subjects with strong claims for 
consideration. The exacting demands for prose composition 
should not be enforced in the ordinary curriculum, for again 
we encroach on the domain of the specialist, and, may it be 
said quite frankly, without properly compensating for the 
expenditure of valuable time in the great majority of cases. 
If we introduced Latin during the last two years of the school 
work, and if we confined ourselves to appreciative reading and 
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careful grammatical work, we could still give much valuable 
training, especially if the purely grammatical studies were on 
a comparative basis and the significance of Latin in relation to 
other European languages were given the prominence it 
deserves. All other aspects in our present practice of teaching 
Latin should be optional, encouraging advanced prose work 
only in individual pupils who have special aptitude and 
inclination in this direction. We can gain by this expedient 
a certain amount of time during three years, and we could use 
this time to great advantage for another language subject. 

To summarize the remarks on the relative importance of 
different foreign languages, ancient and modern, the following 
may perhaps be the most rational manner of dealing with the 
whole problem: 

(1) Thorough instruction in English is vitally important. 
It must not be neglected, in all its aspects, during the entire 
duration of the primary and secondary school work, and a 
very high standard should be insisted on in oral use and in 
written work. The advanced stage of grammatical instruc- 
tion must include some comparative grammar and general 
principles in the science of language, nor should it neglect 
elocution and prosody. 

(2) If only one foreign language is taught, German should 
be given first preference, on account of its cultural and 
utilitarian value in linguistic training. 

(3) In the case of more than one foreign language being 
taught, French may be begun two years later than German 
and carried on concurrently with the more advanced work in 
the former. 

(4) Latin should be confined to the last two years of the 
secondary course, except in the case of special individual 
ability or when Latin is an essential requirement profes- 
sionally. In all circumstances, however, Latin should be 
treated with due regard to its importance in general linguistic 
science, another reason why it should not be begun until an 
advanced stage of mental maturity has been reached and 
considerable general language training has preceded it. 

(5) Greek to be optional under all conditions and never 
to be begun too early. 

(6) There are other European languages and at least 
one Asiatic language in which practical contributions to the 
work of the world are published occasionally, notably Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, Russian, the Scandinavian group, and 
Japanese. All of these can hardly be considered to come 
within the scope of the schools, besides none offers, as a rule, 
great difficulties to those interested; for the first two yield 
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easily enough to all who have had sound training in Latin 
and French, while Dutch is a low-German dialect, not so easy 
perhaps, but nevertheless amenable to honest effort, if sound 
knowledge in German has been acquired, though the effort is 
worth while only in some rare special circumstances. The 
Scandinavians publish their important work usually in 
German. Russian research work, too, is generally accessible 
through German and French, while most of the Japanese 
researches are published either in English or in German. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE CONCEPTION 
OF GOD IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
A. N. WHITEHEAD. 


By F. T. NANKERVIS, 
Queen’s College, University of Melbourne. 


Proressor A. N. WuHiTgHEAD describes his metaphysical 
structure as an essay in speculative philosophy developed in the 
light of the ideals of coherence and logical necessity. The 
Philosophy of Organism, as the name implies, is an attempted 
description of reality as an all-inclusive unitary whole, every 
part of which igs dependent upon and necessary to every other 
part of the system. 

The purpose of this essay is an examination of one feature 
of the Whiteheadian system, a feature which probably repre- 
sents the most unsatisfactory treatment in that system, 
namely, the Nature and Significance of God in the Philosophy 
of Organism. It is, of necessity, impossible to isolate this 
problem, as no part of the system is irrelevant, but this will 
here be regarded as the central fact. 

It was not until the publication of “Process and Reality” 
that the Organic Philosophy received detailed expression, but 
Whitehead had previously applied his system of thought first 
to science, in “Science and the Modern World”, and then to 
religion, in “Religion in the Making”. These earlier volumes 
provide additional light on particular problems, and are a 
valuable indication of the lines along which Whitehead’s 
conception of God evolved. 

One of the important and novel features of Whitehead’s 
system is the fact that it is not God but something which he 
terms ‘creativity which is fundamental and _ ultimate. 
“Creativity is the pure notion of the activity conditioned by 
the objective immortality of the actual world.” (‘Process 
and Reality”, p. 42.) ‘Creativity’ is synonymous with what 
is referred to in “Science and the Modern World” ag ‘the 
general activity’. “Each individual entity is nothing but the 
mode in which the general activity is individualized by the 
imposed conditions. The general activity is not an entity in 
the sense in which occasions or eternal objects are entities. 
It is a general metaphysical character which underlies ail 
occasions, in a particular mode for each occasion. There is 
nothing with which to compare it: it is Spinoza’s one infinite 
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substance” (p. 220). The important point is that ‘creativity’ 
or ‘the general activity’ is not God. Instead, God must be 
numbered among the ‘imposed conditions’ which ‘individualize 
the general activity’. Or in the terminology of “Process and 
Reality”, God, in common with other creatures, constitutes 
the shifting character of creativity and thus achieves 
‘objective immortality’. 

When we recall the speculative character of Whitehead’s 
system and the impulsion of his ideal of logical necessity, it 
is obvious that, in declining to regard God as the ultimate 
activity of the metaphysical system, he has in mind the 
avoidance, or possibly the solution, of certain problems of a 
metaphysical character. In fact, he states more than once 
that if we identify God with the ultimate activity there is no 
alternative but to regard him as the origin of all evil as well 
as of all good. 

There is a definite problem here, a problem which must 
later be discussed in detail, the essence of which concerns 
the nature of evil. Yet it is surely reasonable to raise the 
query—Does not this aspect of Whitehead’s doctrine of God 
promote more metaphysical problems than it is designed to 
solve? 

Our present concern, however, is with the definition of 
another problem, namely, what is the precise nature of that 
activity by which God conditions creativity? This, of course, 
is the central problem, involving not only God’s character 
and purpose, but his relation to both ‘eternal objects’ and 
‘actual entities’, or to ideas and facts. 

‘Actual entities’ or ‘actual occasions’ are, for Whitehead, 
the final realities of which the world is made up. Although 
they vary in importance—from God, down to the least 
significant existing thing—and have the widest diversity of 
function, yet we cannot seek reality beyond them, they are the 
final facts. These actual entities are not isolated units, but 
each is inseparably connected with every other, and with 
creativity itself. The whole world process is exemplified in 
each particular entity. Each actual occasion exhibits itself 
as a process of development to which every other actual entity 
is essential. It is what Whitehead describes as a ‘becoming- 
ness’, it is becoming itself; it is realizing its own ideal of 
itself. Now while such terms as ‘self-realization’ may convey 
an intelligible meaning as applied to self-conscious subjects, 
it is an unfamiliar usage to apply them, as Whitehead does, 
to the unconscious and the inanimate. Whitehead extends 
the principle of ‘value’, which popular thought would confine 
to the higher forms of existence, as, for example, human life, 
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to cover every form of realization. “Value is the word I use 
for the intrinsic reality of an event.” (“Science and the 
Modern World”, p. 116.) The same thought is developed in 
“Religion in the Making”. “Value is inherent in actuality 
itself. To be an actual entity is to have a self-interest. This 
self-interest is a feeling of self-valuation; it is an emotional 
tone. This self-interest is the ultimate enjoyment of being 
actual. But the actuality is the enjoyment, and this enjoy- 
ment is the experiencing of value. . . . Each actual entity is 
an arrangement of the whole universe actual and ideal, 
whereby there is constituted that self-value which is the entity 
itself.” (Ch. III, Section 5.) 

Now God, who conditions the world process by His 
immanence, is variously referred to as a promoter of value, a 
preserver of order, or the source of esthetic consistency in 
the world. But the essential question is—how does God 
promote value and order and condition creativity? 

In “Science and the Modern World”, the approach to 
the problem is made along the line of the necessity for some 
Principle which shall condition the process of concrescence, 
that is, the ‘becoming’ of actual entities. “Occasions, as the 
emergence of values, require a principle of limitation. Some 
particular how is necessary, and some particularization in the 
what of matter of fact is necessary” (p. 221). We explain 
the reality and significance of an actual entity by reference 
to some more ultimate principle. But eventually there arises 
a need, both logical and metaphysical, for some principle 
which, while all-inclusive and explanatory of all other entities, 
shall itself stand in need of no explanation. Entities admit 
of rational explanation but ultimately there must be a limiting 
principle for which no reason can be given. That function 
is here assigned to God acting within creativity. “God is 
the ultimate limitation, and his existence is the ultimate 
irrationality. For no reason can be given for just that limita- 
tion which it stands in his nature to impose. God is not 
concrete, but he is the ground for concrete actuality. No 
reason can be given for the nature of God, because that 
nature is the ground of rationality.” The order of the world 
is determined therefore as a result of God’s nature in the 
process of creativity. This is certainly a definite statement 
of the fact that God is the condition of the order and 
rationality of the universe, but it can hardly claim to be an 
explanation of the manner of the conditioning process, 

We have not, as yet, considered the importance of the 
ideal forms or ‘eternal objects’ in the concrescent process. In 
“Religion in the Making” actual entities are described as the 
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outcome of a creative synthesis in which other creatures, the 
ideal forms and God are brought into unity. In Chapter III, 
Section 3, Whitehead gives the following definition of the 
formative elements of the universe: (1) The creativity whereby 
the actual world has its character. of temporal passage to 
novelty. (2) The realm of ideal entities, or forms, which are 
in themselves not actual, but are such that they are exem- 
plified in everything that is actual, according to some propor- 
tion of relevance. (3) The actual but non-temporal entity 
whereby the indetermination of mere creativity is transmuted 
into a determinate freedom. “This non-temporal actual entity 
is what men call God—the supreme God of rationalized 
religion.” These ideal entities or forms, we learn in “Process 
and Reality”, are “Pure Potentials for the Specific Determina- 
tion of Fact” (cf. Fifth Category of Existence). They are 
called Eternal Objects and in their essence lack definiteness 
and concreteness; they provide the ground for possibility in 
the becoming of actual entities. Eternal Objects, as such, are 
pure abstractions; they have reality only within process, that 
is, as the mode of their pure potentiality is realized in 
actuality, in the becoming of actual entities. This process 
of the actualization of possibility is referred to as the ‘ingres- 
sion’ of eternal objects. The principle of abstraction, however, 
is reciprocal in that actual entities, apart from eternal 
objects, lack a vital principle in their concrescent process. For 
an actual entity is the bringing together of a number of 
conditioned possibilities into a real unity. This is but to 
emphasize again the fact of the inter-connectedness of all 
things. 

Having now in mind the significance of eternal objects 
or forms, we are at liberty to return again to the problem 
of the how of God’s conditioning function, and to seek what 
light we may from “Religion in the Making”. 

Whitehead’s fundamental point here, as in his earlier 
volume, is the necessity for some definite determination as 
the basis for the consistency and order of the universe. He 
suggests that apart from such determination, the fusion of 
elements would be but a confusion. There is certainly no 
disagreement on this point, that order is a necessary element 
in the metaphysical situation presented by the actual world. 
But the order of the world is conceived by Whitehead not in 
terms of cognition or conception, but as esthetic order. God, 
he submits, by reason of his immanence, is the source of the 
zesthetic order, of which the actual world is the outcome. The 
purpose of God, moreover, is the attainment of value in the 
temporal world. Having in mind his definition of value, we 
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understand that God, by virtue of his own nature, shapes the 
indeterminateness of process, by means of feeling rather than 
cognition, and so promotes the actuality of the world. 
Whitehead, at the end of Chapter III, sums up the discussion 
so far: “The order of the world is no accident. There is 
nothing actual which could be actual without some measure 
of order. The religious insight is the grasp of this truth: 
That the order of the world, the depth of reality of the world, 
the value of the world in its whole and in its parts, the 
beauty of the world, the zest of life, the peace of life, and the 
mastery of evil, are all bound together—not accidentally, but 
by reason of this truth: that the universe exhibits a creativity 
with infinite freedom, and a realm of forms with infinite possi- 
bilities; but that this creativity and these forms are together 
impotent to achieve actuality apart from the completed ideal 
harmony, which is God.” 

The next point is the development of the conception of 
God as “the completed ideal harmony”. The unlimited possi- 
bility of the world of forms or eternal objects, and the fact of 
creativity qua creativity, are alike powerless, either indepen- 
dently or in conjunction, to achieve actuality. In addition, 
Whitehead suggests, there must be a limitation and a basis 
arising from what is already actual. That is to say, the 
condition for the concrescent process by which actual entities 
arise, is an actual entity, but an actual entity unique in form 
and function. God is this “complete aboriginal actuality”, 
who by his omniscience controls all the possibilities (¢.e., 
ideal forms) of actualization. God, in virtue of the complete- 
ness of his own vision, adjusts every detail and possibility of 
value. God, in his own being, holds in conceptual complete- 
ness and harmony every ideal of actuality. Every event—that 
is to say the concrescent process of every actual entity— 
means the realization of God’s ideal vision in actual fact. As 
the harmony of the ideal forms (“the completed ideal 
harmony’), God is the reason for the ordered process of 
actuality in the universe. 

But God has no exclusive claim to possession of the ideal 
forms which link him to the actual world. These abstract 
forms achieve “value” only as they are incorporated into the 
self-realization of an actual entity. God is peculiarly related 
to the realm of forms in that by reason of the universality of 
his consciousness and wisdom he conditions all possibilities 
of realization of actuality. “God is not the world, but the 
valuation of the world. . . . In the actual world he confronts 
what is actual in it with what is possible for it. Thus he 
solves all indeterminations” (p. 143). “Thus God in the world 
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is the perpetual vision of the road which leads to the deeper 
realities” (p. 142). 

Whitehead concludes the statement of “Religion in the 
Making” by again emphasizing the unity of the universe. 
“There remain the inexhaustible realm of abstract forms, and 
creativity, with its shifting character ever determined afresh 
by its own creatures, and God, upon whose wisdom all forms 
of order depend” (p. 144). And “Apart from God, there 
would be no actual world; and apart from the actual world 
with its creativity, there would be no rational explanation of 
the ideal vision which constitutes God” (p. 141). A compar- 
able statement occurs in “Process and Reality”, p. 318: “There 
is no meaning to ‘creativity’ apart from its ‘creatures’, and 
no meaning to ‘God’ apart from ‘creativity’ and the ‘temporal 
creatures’, and no meaning to the temporal creatures apart 
from ‘creativity’ and ‘God’.” 

This, then, is the idea of God as set forth in “Religion 
in the Making”. After explicitly stating that his meta- 
physical doctrine finds the foundations of the world in 
esthetic experience rather than in cognitive and conceptive 
order, and that all order is esthetic order and is derived from 
the immanence of God (cf. Ch. IIT, Sect. 5), it seems strange 
that Whitehead should finally state that upon the wisdom of 
God all forms of order depend. 

The facts of the case appear to be—that mind, after all, 
is at the very foundation of the universe. God intelligently 
controls the creative process. This is consistent with the view 
of God as in his very nature “the ground of rationality”, 
which ig presented in “Science and the Modern World”. At 
the same time, actual entities qua actual entities, in their 
function of self-creation are impelled by feeling, and it is only 
at a comparatively high level of creation that intelligence is 
realized in the actual entities themselves. 

So we are left with the conception of God, who simply 
in virtue of his own nature controls the creative process. He 
is restricted on one hand by ‘creativity’ and on the other by 
the world of Eternal Objects. Whitehead in thus attempting 
to produce a metaphysical system which shall be consistent, 
has introduced a note of artificiality into his idea of God. 
When we think of God as God conditioning reality in the 
Whiteheadian sense, we naturally wonder whether his careful 
distinction between God and the other factors in his elaborate 
scheme is any more credible than the metaphysical system 
the weakness of which it is calculated to overcome. In other 
words he has to confront all the metaphysical problems 
involved in the conception of a finite God. We can at least 
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sympathize with the note of doubt implied in M. H. Moore’s 
review of Whitehead’s position when he remarks: “God is not 
the whole of reality. He is an actual entity having limitations. 
He is more inclusive than any other entity. In some way 
he has peculiar relations to all other actual entities on the 
one side, and to the eternal objects on. the other.” (The Philo- 
sophical Review, May, 1931.) 

The next step is a consideration of the more detailed 
treatment of the Idea of God in “Process and’ Reality”. 
Whitehead early affirms his distinction between God and 
the ultimate. “In the philosophy of organism this ultimate 
is termed ‘creativity’; and God is its primordial created fact”, 
but in spite of this, or perhaps more correctly because of it, 
he does occupy a pre-eminent position within the speculative 
scheme. 

The simplest means of gaining a comprehensive view of 
the conception of God and his function in this volume, is to 
review Whitehead’s analysis of God’s nature. The earlier 
works have been chiefly concerned with what in “Process 
and Reality” is called God’s ‘primordial’ nature, in distinction 
from his ‘consequent’ nature. The distinction, as Whitehead 
himself admits, is purely an intellectual one. God is one in 
nature, but the artificial differentiation, which really amounts 
to God as God, and God in relation to the world, is necessary 
for a complete appreciation of the fulness of his being. The 
distinction has been, of course, implicit throughout, but only 
here is the idea developed in detail. 

God’s ‘primordial’ nature differs in no important respect 
from the idea of God being “the completed ideal harmony”, 
as stated in “Religion in the Making”. “The primordial 
created fact is the unconditioned conceptual valuation of the 
entire multiplicity of eternal objects. This is the ‘primordial 
nature’ of God” (p. 42). “... the primordial nature of God, 
which is his complete envisagement of eternal objects” 
(p. 60). “Such a primordial superject of creativity achieves, 
in its unity of satisfaction, the complete conceptual valuation 
of all eternal objects. This is the ultimate basic adjustment 
of the togetherness of eternal objects on which creative order 
depends. . . . Its status as an actual efficient fact is recog- 
nized by terming it the ‘primordial nature of God’” (p. 44). 
But the inadequacy of this conception, in isolation, is clearly 
recognized on p. 46, where Whitehead says: “God’s ‘primordial 
nature’ is abstracted from his commerce with ‘particu- 
lars’. . . . It is God in abstraction, alone with himself. As 
guch it is a mere factor in God, deficient in actuality.” The 
reason is that every entity is essentially social, and there is 
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no actual entity, not even God, “which requires nothing but 
itself in order to exist’. 

The deficiency of this conception of God provokes the 
immediate consideration of the complementary phase of His 
being, namely, his ‘consequent nature’. For the fundamental 
point is not God in abstraction, but God “in commerce with 
particulars”, that is, God in relation to the world of actuality. 
On page 16 Whitehead states: “The truth itself is nothing 
else than how the composite natures of the organic actualities 
of the world obtain adequate representation in the divine 
nature. Such representations compose the ‘consequent 
nature’ of God, which evolves in its relationship to the 
evolving world without derogation to the eternal completion 
of its primordial conceptual nature.” We thus have the fact 
of God, “the eternal completion of whose primordial concep- 
tual nature” is the condition of the order of the universe, and 
who is indispensable to every unit of actuality. But the 
reciprocity of the situation is revealed by the fact that God 
himself is deficient in actuality apart from the world, in that 
firstly—“His feelings are only conceptual and so lack the full- 
ness of actuality. Secondly, conceptual feelings, apart from 
complex integration with physical feelings, are devoid of 
consciousness in their subjective forms” (p. 486). God in 
his conceptual perfection seeks realization in actuality. This 
is an epitome of the metaphysical position which must later 
be examined in the details of its statement. 

It will first be necessary briefly to outline what may be 
termed the mechanism of process. Whitehead, as has already 
been indicated, finds in actual entities that which is ultimately 
real. An actuai entity is the concrescence, or the bringing 
together into a real and novel unity, of a number of con- 
ditioned possibilities. The actual world is simply the totality, 
or, to use Whitehead’s term, the ‘nexus’ of these actual 
entities. The constitution of an actual entity is described as 
a concrescence of prehensions. A prehension, as one of the 
Categories of Existence, is defined as a concrete fact of 
relatedness. It reproduces in itself the general characteris- 
tics of an actual entity, except for a certain incompleteness, 
in that it lacks atomicity of character, being essentially 
relatedness. The term ‘prehension’ signifies the activity 
whereby is effected the transition from multiplicity to unity. 
A comprehensive analysis of prehensions is submitted on 
page 31. Prehensions may be either positive or negative. In 
the former case they are called feelings, while a negative pre- 
hension indicates that the datum prehended is ‘eliminated 
from feeling’, that is, it is held inoperative by reason of 
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irrelevancy to the progressive realization of the subjective 
unity. Furthermore, prehensions are either conceptual or 
physical, according to the nature of the prehended data. The 
data of conceptual prehensions are eternal objects, while 
actual entities provide the data for physical prehensions. In 
any particular prehensive process every other actual entity 
is prehended, but only a selection from the world of eternal 
objects. Each prehension consists of three factors: (1) the 
prehending subject, that is, the actual entity in which this 
particular prehension is a concrete element; (2) the prehended 
datum; (3) the ‘subjective form’, which is how that subject 
prehends that datum. Prehensions are essentially feelings, 
and while they may involve consciousness, this is an excep- 
tional characteristic, being confined to the higher forms of 
process. This, of course, is simply a more detailed exposition 
of the viewpoint of “Religion in the Making”. 

The final phase in the process of concrescence is the 
realization of the actual entity as “one complex fully deter- 
minate feeling”. This final phase is termed the ‘satisfaction’. 
The subject now becomes what Whitehead designates as the 
‘superject’, the term ‘superject’ signifying the final goal, or 
the purpose of the prehensive process. The completed actual 
entity is in turn objectified as data for feeling in the self- 
creation of other entities; thus is achieved ‘objective immor- 
tality’. This is the ‘principle of universal relativity’, and 
indicates one aspect of the essential harmony and unity of the 
components of the universe. 

Now while God is an actual entity, at the same time he 
is primordial. As an entity he is included in the prehensive 
process of all other entities, but by virtue of his primordial 
nature he makes a fundamental contribution to the self- 
creative process of the temporal world. God differs from all 
other actual entities in that his character, being primordial, 
is not the subjective or superjective realization of the ‘given’ 
data of the past. In the case of God there is no past; “the 
ideal realization of conceptual feeling takes the precedence” 
(p. 121). Yet Whitehead stresses the fact that God’s 
character is superjective. The difficulty is to decide which 
aspect of God we are to regard as his superjective nature. 
On page 44 the impression is conveyed that God’s primordial 
nature, as the complete conceptual harmony of all forms, 
constitutes his character as superject. In fact God is 
explicitly described as “a primordial superject of creativity”. 
In which case there appears to be no essential difference 
between his nature as primordial and his nature as super- 
jective. However, on page 122, God’s superjective nature is 
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definitely distinguished from his primordial nature. Here 
his superjective character appears rather as the actualization 
of his conceptual character in particular temporal instances. 
It is the idea of God as seeking intensification of existence. 
This, on the whole, appears to be the more intelligible concep- 
tion. “This is the conception of God, according to which he 
is considered as the outcome of creativity, as the foundation 
of, order, and as the goal towards novelty. ‘Order’ and 
‘novelty’ are but the instruments of his subjective aim which 
is the intensification of ‘formal immediacy’” (p. 122). 

God is the foundation of order because of two facts—His 
own primordial nature, and his objectification in every actual 
entity. He controls the relationship between the realm of 
forms or possibilities and the world of actuality, and deter- 
mines the relevance of eternal objects to each particular 
concrescent process. With this compare the point of view put 
forward in “Religion in the Making”, that all order is derived 
from the immanence of God. But, in “Process and Reality”, 
page 42, Whitehead makes the further statement that “There 
will be additional ground of relevance for select eternal 
objects by reason of their ingression into derivate actual 
entities belonging to the actual world of the concrescent 
occasion in question”. It is not easy to estimate the signifi- 
cance of this statement. The meaning appears to be that the 
eternal objects realized in the actual entities which are 
positively prehended by the particular process of concrescence, 
are themselves relevant to the process of this particular 
occasion. In addition, there are unrealized eternal objects, 
or new possibilities, revealed by God or due to his immanence. 
This must be regarded as a modification of the view that God 
is the sole cause of all order. At least, it partially makes the 
relevancy of eternal objects only indirectly due to God. How- 
ever, on page 229, Whitehead says: “He (God) is the actual 
entity in virtue of which the entire multiplicity of eternal 
objects obtains its graded relevance to cach stage of concres- 
cence.” [I cannot see how we can avoid the recognition of at 
least a verbal inconsistency with the former statement. But 
the real question is—which view is the more consistent with 
Whitehead’s general position. A statement is made on page 
345 which would appear to indicate the line along which a 
solution of the problem is to be sought. “The initial stage of 
the aim—i.e., the subjective aim of the actual entity to whose 
concrescence it belongs—is rooted in the nature of God, and 
its completion depends on the self-causation of the subject- 
superject.” The initial direction of the subjective aim is due 
to God, and he, as “the lure for feeling”, or “the eternal urge 
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of desire”, promotes the realization of each concrescence. But, 
at the same time, “life in its essence is the gain of intensity 
through freedom” (p. 150). We have to consider two comple- 
mentary facts, or rather one fact viewed from two aspects, 
namely, the subjective aim of the concrescent process, and the 
self-creating subject which originated in God. “Thus an 
originality in the temporal world is conditioned, though not 
determined, by an initial subjective aim supplied by the 
ground of all order and of all originality” (p. 150). So while 
recognizing the autonomic character of the subject-superject, 
we still find in God the cause of the entire order of the 
universe. In the first place, according to the ‘ontological’ 
principle everything must be somewhere, and God is the loca- 
tion of the potentiality of the universe, and his intervention 
constitutes all order. Furthermore, in regard to potentiality 
that has been actualized, God, as ‘the principle of novelty’, is 
the ground of possibility for further actualization, or 
deepened intensity of existence. On page 349, Whitehead 
explicitly distinguishes between those feelings “which feel 
the conceptual feelings of temporal actual entities” and 
“those which feel the conceptual feelings of God”. “The novel 
hybrid feelings derived from God, with the derivative sympa- 
thetic conceptual valuations, are the foundations of progress.” 
At the same time it is clearly stated that, “Apart from the 
intervention of God, there could be nothing new in the world, 
and no order in the world”, 

So the general conclusion in regard to God’s relation to 
the world’s order must be somewhat ag follows: The origin of 
a new concrescence must be ascribed to the transition effected 
from the actual world by God’s all-embracing conceptual 
valuations. God, by his immanence, constitutes the element 
of order in the fluent world in its characterization of the 
ultimate ‘creativity’. In the process of every actual entity, 
the basic conceptual aim, which it derives from God, remains 
the unifying factor as it progressively realizes itself. 


MIND AS FEELING? 


By W. M. O’Net, B.A., Dip.Ed., 
Sydney. 


Wuits the tripartite conception of mentality is generally 
taken in one of two ways, a8 Professor Anderson has pointed 
out,? there is a third way which is of interest in the present 
connection. Professor Stout takes cognition, conation and 
affection to be neither aspects of one and the same mental 
process, nor three kinds of process which comprise the 
mind, but three kinds of activity of the mind towards 
other things, i.e., “three distinctive ways in which [the 
subject] may be related to objects”. It may be pointed out 
that upon occasion Professor Stout appears to adopt some 
other mode of treatment. For example, in speaking of feeling, 
he says: “it is the agreeable feeling itself as actually felt in 
relation to these objects which constitutes the affective 
attitude.”* Here he appears to take feeling not as the relation 
but as that which is related—the view taken by Professor 
Anderson. And again, Professor Stout appears to adopt the 
“aspect” treatment when he says “what is meant is that 
conation and cognition are different aspects of one and the 
same process”. But it could well be that by aspects he means 
phases, for he goes on to say “cognition gives the process its 
determinate character: without conation there would be no 
process at all to have a character”.* He is merely stating 
that all mental activities are either conative or resultant 
upon conation; that knowings and feelings arise only when 
the organism strives; and that consequently ail three may 
be regarded as phases of the larger process of adjustment 
of the organism to its environment. 

Incidentally, this treatment of cognition and conation as 
two phases removes the difficul’ies in the way of the 
eighteenth century distinction between reason and passion, as 
we now understand them. In the case of intellectual interests 
(“knowledge pursued passionately”) it is not that there is 
either a knowing without a striving or a striving without a 
knowing, nor on the other hand, either a knowing striving 


1John Anderson, ‘‘Mind as Feeling”, A.J.P.P., June, 1934. 
2G. F. Stout: “Manual of Psychology’, 4th Edition, p. 98. 
STbid;, Dp. 107. 

*Tbid., pp. 158, 159. 
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or a striving knowing: there are two phases, as is clearly 
shown by the fact that the object of the knowing and the 
object of the striving are different. Knowing certain things 
about a situation, I may then strive to know more about it, 
and this striving may lead to my knowing more about it. 
The object of my knowing is just that “more about it”, what- 
ever that may turn out to be; while the object of my striving 
is “my knowing more about it”, or rather the filling of the 
‘active gap’ in my knowledge. What I know is simply those 
additional features of the situation, but what I strive for 
is that I may enter into that particular relation with those 
objects—that I may know them, and not merely that I may be 
near them or in any other relation with them. We may strive 
to know as well as to escape, but the striving and the knowing 
are as different as the striving and the escaping; for we may 
strive to know or to escape and yet neither know nor escape, 
a point well evidenced by the annual examinations. 

Agreeing, then, with Professor Anderson that knowing 
and striving are relations between mind and things known 
and things striven for, I will go on to contend that feeling 
is a relation between mind and things felt about.* 

In the beginning I would point out that most emotions 
are not simply a matter of feeling, but are in addition 
conational.” Fear without the impulse to evade the threaten- 
ing object is no fear, anger without the impulse to remove the 
obstructing object is no anger. And incidentally “nameless 
fear” is merely that we know we wish to evade something and 
yet do not know what that something is, 7.e., we are aware 
of our striving without being aware of the specific or distinc- 
tive qualities of the object, and say we do not know of what 
we are afraid. So, in order to make the issue less complicated, 
our argument had best centre around pleasure and unpleasure, 
whose status as feelings is undisputed. 

Just ag striving (search and avoidance) implies both a 
gtriver and a striven for, so feeling (pleasure and unpleasure) 
implies a feeler and a felt about. For just as a seeking or an 
avoiding is inconceivable without something* seeking or 
avoiding, so a being pleased or a being unpleased is incon- 
ceivable without something being pleased or unpleased; and 


iThis is not to say that things known, things striven for and things 
felt about are different kinds of things. The objects in each case are 
spoken of in this way simply to indicate which particular relationship 
they have entered into. ; 

2This would probably not apply to McDougall’s derived emotions. 

8 Although, of course, we do not necessarily know what specific 
characters the striver possesses. The mere fact that several of us contend 
that striving is a relation and yet all disagree as to what strives is 
sufficient to indicate that we are aware of striving as a relation without 
necessarily knowing of what it is a relation. 
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similarly just as a mind cannot strive without striving for 
something, so a mind cannot be pleased or unpleased without 
being pleased or unpleased with something. In this con- 
nection it cannot be urged that in saying feelings must have 
objects one is merely getting at the fact that something or 
other must account for one’s being pleased or unpleased, 1.e., 
that there must be some conditions of occurrence of our 
feelings; for the conditions of our feeling may not be the 
object of our feeling. The death of our rich uncle in India 
may be sufficient to render our landlady’s forty-third recital 
of her late husband’s virtues comparatively pleasant. Or, 
through being forced to relinquish an anticipated pleasure 
we may find our customary occupation very distasteful. Nor 
can it be urged that an elation is a feeling without an object, 
for one is elated with one’s apparently being such and such a 
kind of person. , 

Alleged instances of one and the same “feeling” attaching 
itself successively to different objects (an impossible feat for 
one and the same relation) may turn out to be cases of the 
“subject” being successively related in the same way to various 
objects. Take the much mentioned instance of the employee 
“displacing” his anger upon his innocent family. The main 
causal condition was a thwarting on the part of the employer; 
the employee, being aware that he was being thwarted, 
immediately strove to remove that obstruction and was 
unpleased with the “being thwarted”. For various reasons— 
largely because of competing strivings—his striving to remove 
the obstruction could not be fulfilled; subsequently, for 
reasons not yet clearly elucidated,’ he “sees” thwartings on 
all sides, and proceeds in the natural course of events to be 
unpleased with them and to strive to remove them. Here we 
have a series of situations in which the subject is related to 
different objects in the same way. It is not just one “anger” 
but a connected series of “angers”. The relations involved in 
each successive situation, while similar, are not the same 
specific instances of knowings, strivings and feelings. 

Without dealing for the moment with the “inwardness” 
of feelings in general, let us see in what ways the “feelings” 
of anger and fear are qualitatively different from one another. 
In any emotion, such as these, awareness of the preliminary 
situation usually plays an important part. For example, it is 
difficult to divorce our “felt” fear (i.¢., fear as we know it or 
as it seems to be) from an awareness of threat, our “felt” 


1 Generally stated the occurrence arises from his original striving being 
thwarted and remaining unfulfilled (unrelieved tension); and a subsequent 
mistaking of various objects as the thwarting one. 
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anger from an awareness of obstruction, our “felt” lust from 
an awareness of allurement, and so on. With fear and anger, 
we have in addition to this appreciation of the initial situation 
(actual or imagined) a marked unpleasantness in both as a 
rule, a marked lack of confidence in fear, and certain strivings 
which are different in each case. These various mental “acts”? 
being experienced as one “fused mass” give us an emotion; 
z.¢., an “emotion” is an error of pereeption—the whole situa- 
tion faultily perceived. So the difference between anger and 
fear lies not in any feeling which knows and strives, but in 
the general situation of a mind interacting with other objects. 
It is not a case of the different emotions having relations, but 
of a mind acting angrily or fearfully; knowings, feelings and 
strivings being various phases of such activity. 

The contention that feelings have objects does not neces- 
sarily imply that they are related to those objects any more 
than the contention that knowing and striving have objects 
implies their being related to those objects. The contention 
in each case is that they are the relations which mind has to 
those objects and the arguments in support of each contention 
are of a similar kind; and, in fact, in the general argument that 
striving is a relation, one may quite well substitute the term 
“feeling” for “striving” and do no violence to the known facets 
about feeling nor to the argument itself. And in no way is the 
“supposition of something which consists in its relations” 
involved. That we are left with none of the traditional 
mental characters to ascribe to our subject or mind should 
not deter us. 


Tf we can see some evidence for taking feeling as a rela- 
tion, the expediency of having a character for mind should 
not induce us to brush aside that evidence. For the fact that 
we do recognize and speak of minds merely indicates that we 
believe there are minds, which, of course, implies that we 
must believe that there are certain qualities characterizing 
mind. But this does not prove that there are minds posses- 
sing these distinctive qualities. Just as we have been clearly 
mistaken in taking knowing and striving as qualities, so we 
can be equally mistaken in taking any alleged mental quality 
as a quality. That we are aware of knowing, feeling and 
striving seems obvious enough, and that we should mistake as 


2 Although we sometimes have difficulty in pinning down the threat 
or obstruction or allurement to a specific object; the frequency of this 
difficulty in the three above-mentioned cases probably being greatest with 


fear and least with lust. 
2 Usually we have in addition an awareness of the bodily changes that 


have: occurred (“the expression of the emotion’). 
3 Anderson, loc. cét., p. 88. 
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qualities what appear upon later consideration to be relations 
is also conceivable. We have regarded these three occurrences 
as possessing certain common features amongst themselves 
and as distinct from other occurrences. The recognition of 
their distinctive, i.e., non-physical, non-physiological, features 
would naturally lead to a treatment of mind, of which they 
are held (mistakenly it now appears) to be qualities, as some- 
thing distinctive, i.e., as not merely a physical or a physio- 
logical occurrence and, indeed, as it has happened, as not at 
all physical or physiological. And it may be that mind 
(defined relativistically as that which enters into these 
relations) possesses no non-physical, non-physiological charac- 
ters at all, but because it possesses certain arrangements or 
patterns of physical or physiological characters is enabled to 
enter into relations which are distinct from physical or physio- 
logical relations, whatever these may be. Or, in other words, 
it may be that the only “mentality” is that of the relations 
or perhaps of the situations in which they occur. 


In contemporary treatments of feeling, it is common to 
see a distinction between feeling-signs and feeling-attitudes 
(Szymanski) or between objective and subjective feelings 
(Whelan).2 Feeling-signs or objective feelings are attributed 
by the subject to the object, or are experienced as arising from 
the object, while the feeling-attitudes or subjective feelings 
are attributed to the subject or are experienced as arising 
from the subject, ¢.g., the difference between a pleasant taste 
and elation. This tendency to refer feeling as a quality to 
one or other of the terms of the relationship accounts for the 
rival theories of feeling—the one treating it as a special kind 
of item in our experience either as an independent element 
(Titchener) or as an attribute of sensation or as a special 
combination of sensations (Nafe); the other treating it as a 
state or modification of the subject (Myers) or mental process 
(Alexander). The investigation of the conditions under which 
feeling is referred to one rather than the other term of the 
relationship, when the subject” is aware of the feeling, is 
likely to throw light on the problem of feeling itself, and upon 
our tendency to overlook the fact that feelings as well as 
knowings and strivings must have objects. 


Whelan, who has opened up the question of these 
conditions contends that the more intense feelings and those 
connected with kinezsthesia (which, of course, is experienced 


1For a review of some of this work see M. F. Wa: had 
and Emotion”, chal Nasir Bulletin, 1927. reco ol pa ra 
2? Not necessarily the same subject or same part of the subject that has 
the feeling, but of course belonging to the same organism. 
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as part of “Me”) are subjectively referred. The significance 
of these findings will become obvious when certain other 
matters have been discussed. 

In the case of a knowing, the object known is of primary 
interest to the person, and consequently we can readily concede 
that knowing must have an object. Also, we more readily 
concede that striving must have an object and that feeling 
must have an object (2.¢., that it is a relation to that object 
and not merely related to it) chiefly because of a difference in 
the two situations, which Stout has indicated in saying that 
feeling is a passive while striving is an active interest. The 
passivity, however, is only relative; feeling is an activity of 
the subject towards an object, not something the subject has 
foisted upon it. But in striving we are very much concerned 
with the object—we wish to mould it, modify, destroy or other- 
wise affect its qualities; and so it is that we tend more readily 
to become aware of it. In feeling we are not necessarily so 
eoncerned with the object’s qualities and we tend to find our 
feelings (unless there are other special conditions into which 
we shall look in a moment) “floating free” of subject and 
object. 

It is common experience that knowing appears to arise 
out of the objects known, while striving appears to arise from 
out the subject striving. So much go, indeed, that cognition is 
frequently treated as passive, in the sense of something being 
foisted upon the subject, e.g., “presentations”; while striving 
is treated as active, e.g., the frequent restriction of the phrase 
“dynamic psychology” to mean emotion and instinct and 
kindred topics, an unwarranted restriction, as Woodworth has 
pointed out. So whenever a knowing or a striving is pre- 
dominant in the general situation in which a feeling arises, the 
object or the subject is correspondingly accentuated, and the 
feeling is attributed in the first case to the object and in the 
second to the subject. This links up directly with Whelan’s 
findings, for the more intense feelings arise when strivings 
have been blocked or impeded (an enforced prolongation of 
tension), or when blocked or impeded strivings are suddenly 
satisfied, i.¢., in situations where the striving is accentuated. 

Let us return to the subject of these various relationships. 
We have seen that the most frequently assigned characteristics 
of mind are not qualities of the subject, but relations into 
which it enters. Unfortunately we have no alleged mental 
characteristic of any prestige left to meet our need. Unless 
we adopt some such fantastic notion as Marston’s theory of 
the psychon and psychonic energy,” we are forced to admit that 
See ene erg terns Peg av eee ee ee 


2W. Marston, etc., “Integrative Psychology’. 
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we can say no more of the subject (or mind) than that it is 
neural process, and also admit that not all neural processes 
are “mental” (i.e., enter into these relations). We know that 
a neural process involves a series of chemical and electrical 
occurrences taking place in specific living cells differentiated 
within the total organism. We also have some evidence to 
believe that only neural processes of a high degree of com- 
plexity can know, strive and feel. We are uncertain as to 
the nature of the complexity and at present appear to be 
unaware of any distinctive mental quality of these particular 
neural processes. So we can only conclude that “mentality” 
or the subject is no more than some special arrangement or 
pattern of neural qualities, which, because so arranged, can 
(as a composite perhaps) enter into these relations of knowing, 
striving and feeling, into which other (less complex) sets of 
neural, chemical and physical qualities cannot enter. For I 
do not consider that “it may be that the relations which we 
can in the end recognize as knowing and striving [and feeling] 
are not peculiar to mind at all”; at any rate not upon the 
grounds urged by Professor Anderson. Professor Alexander’s 
account of cognition as “compresence” appears inadequate for 
the simple reason that mind does not know all the objects 
with which it is compresent; and thus knowing, while perhaps 
involving compresence, is not merely compresence. 

The rejection of the position that feeling is the quality of 
the subject, involves the rejection of the position that the 
investigation of the nature and interaction of feelings 
comprises the task of psychology. If we agree that knowings, 
strivings and feelings are relations of the subject to objects, 
and if we have found no distinctive mental qualities, we are 
faced with a number of alternatives. If we wish to retain the 
older meaning of the word “psychology” (study of the mind) 
we have three courses open to us. Firstly, we may suspend all 
pretence to psychological theorizing until we have found some 
distinctive quality of the subject or mind; or secondly, we may 
branch out into a physiological investigation of the subject 
as the Behaviourists, to a large extent, have done; or thirdly, 
we may say with Titchener that the mind is that which we 
experience, and begin a protracted series of vicarious observa- 
tions upon rednesses, tonal differences, attensive clearnesses, 
matters which, in the main (for if there is a distinctive 
psychological subject-matter at all it will also fall within this 
wide field), receive more extensive treatment at the hands of 
other scientific investigators. 


a 


1 Loc. cit., p. 87. 
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The remaining alternative, which involves neither the 
abandonment of psychological research nor a duplication of 
the work of other sciences, is to concern ourselves with the 
study of the subject-object relationships, a study of the mind 
(a thing of neural properties) in those distinctive relations 
of knowing, feeling and striving with other things possessed 
of a wide variety of qualities. A consideration of the nature 
of these relationships, the conditions of their occurrence 
(which will in many cases necessitate a consideration of 
materials from physics, physiology or other scientific fields), the 
manner in which these relationships may be transformed and 
the manner in which one object may be substituted for another 
in a similar relationship, will be the chief matters of psycho- 
logical investigation. Such a conception of psychology places 
it alongside physiology in the investigation of the inter- 
relations of the organism and its environment, the study of 
organismic adjustment and maladjustment. 


NOTE. 


Since I do not regard Mr. O’Neil’s article as calling for 
an extended reply, I have thought it better to make without 
delay the few comments that seem to me to be required. Mr. 
O’Neil agrees with me in taking knowing and striving as 
relations, but does not, I think, succeed in showing them to 
be “two phases” in adjustment. He shows that the object of 
a certain knowing is not the object of a certain striving, but 
this does not disprove the contention that the former is also 
an object of striving and the latter of knowing. There can, 
of course, be a series of strivings or of knowings, as I 
indicated in the addendum to my article; indeed, this adden- 
dum was precisely intended to show how the stages and 
varieties of our dealings with our surroundings can be treated 
without involving us in the difficulties of orthodox psychology. 

As regards the conception of feeling as a relation, the 
main point is that it would then be impossible to distinguish 
it from conation. Apart from the emotional quality of the 
mental process which has the relation, we could treat fear 
only as “striving to get away from”, anger as “striving to 
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injure”, et cetera, and what strives is still unspecified. On 
this last question Mr. O’Neil has a leaning on the one hand 
towards Idealism (the “I” as the subject of the relations), 
and on the other hand towards physiologism. But the abstract 
ego has no place in the study of behaviour, and the alternative 
line also commits us to a merely inferential knowledge of 
mentality. The logical arguments against such knowledge 
need not be repeated here. But it may be pointed out that 
we have an acquaintance with minds (and, specifically, with 
mental differences) before we have any knowledge of neural 
processes as such. The rationalistic attempt, by means of 
notions like “complexity” and “arrangement”, to express 
qualitative differences in non-qualitative terms, is thus 
unnecessary as well as inadequate. 

I have said, of course, that mental processes are physio- 
logical, and I would add, more generally, that biology can 
treat of human beings as of any other organisms. But biology 
is concerned with the qualities of organisms and not merely 
with their adjustments; indeed, it is concerned to correlate 
differences of adjustment with differences of quality. It is 
always undesirable to draw rigid lines between different 
studies. Still, the science which is primarily concerned with 
human adjustments is economics, and the psychologist can 
justify his existence only by giving an account of mental 
qualities—or, to employ a frequently misused expression, of 
human character. (The Freudians have certainly made con- 
siderable progress in this direction.) 

I do not regard Mr. O’Neil’s distinction of the case of 
pleasure or pain from that of anger or fear as important. The 
point to be made is that we can know that a person is pleased 
or afraid, without knowing what he is pleased at or afraid 
of. Obviously, then, we have recognized certain qualities of 
the processes in question, even if we also know that they are 
related; also, we have used the affective terms with reference 
to the qualities and not the relations. I find no ground, then, 
in Mr. O’Neil’s argument, for modifying my view either of 
the conclusion to be arrived at or of the importance of the 
question. 

JOHN ANDERSON. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


I. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM: A REJOINDER. 


By W. ANDERSON. 


Towarps the close of his “Discussion” of Academic 
Freedom in the September number of the Journal, Mr. F. A. 
de la Mare signalizes the difference between his view and 
mine in words which will doubtless be enshrined as a classic 
in the regard of generations yet unborn: “The present writer 
wishes to make the world safe for martyrs.” After this I feel 
there is little left for me to say. It is so completely my case. 
I suppose there are by now systems of mathematics in which 
squares are circular. But an earthly polity in which martyrs 
are safe transcends, I humbly suggest, the intellectual and 
imaginative powers of man. My thanks are due to Mr. de la 
Mare for demonstrating so conclusively the radical absurdity 
of that political philosophy to which he and his fellow- 
usurpers and perverters of the defence of Academic Freedom 
maintain a belated adherence. 

In philosophy, however, the instructive thing is not so 
much the results we get as how we get to them, so I shall now 
briefly review Mr. de la Mare’s arguments. In my remarks 
on this subject I raised four questions. 

(1) The parties to the rights of Academic Freedom are 
the university and the political community. The risks of 
collision, inherent in that relationship, must be presupposed. 
That being so, I argued that a delegation by the governing 
body of a university to the “academic” side of the right to 
determine the policy of the institution towards members whose 
activities had given rise to such a collision,’ or the suggestion 
of it, represented a gain in Academic Freedom. 

Mr. de la Mare insists that the only proper attitude for a 
university institution in these circumstances is that of non 
possumus. You must, for example, reply to all inquiries 
addressed to you by or through a Minister of State, that for 
you to take any notice of the circumstances, even to the extent 


1This Mr. de la Mare absurdly stigmatizes as “Censorship”. Censor- 
ship, for one thing, operates before, not after, the event. 
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of reminding your officers of any responsibilities of theirs, 
would be an absolute breach of Academic Freedom. 


(2) I challenged the intellectual integrity of those who 
demand Academic Freedom on a philosophical basis of 
modernism, and for the promulgation of modernist doctrine, 
and pointed out that modernism is incompatible, in idea and 
in fact, with that academic attitude for which alone freedom 
can be claimed. 

This contradiction Mr. de la Mare is evidently quite 
unable to grasp. His few facetious words on the subject 
indicate that he is capable of understanding the nature of 
Academic Freedom in none but the most narrowly legalistic 
terms. 

(3) I criticized the attempt to demonstrate the doctrine 
of non-interference within the university from an archetypal 
“Right of Free Speech” i in the political community, by showing 
that on the only possible basis of justification for the latter 
it was a limited right, quite incapable of founding either by 
analogy or a fortiori an unlimited right in members of 
universities. 

Mr. de la Mare’s rejoinder is that any control or 
cognisance by universities of the utterances of their members 
is an infringement of their members’ rights as members of the 
political community. But he does not feel too happy about 
this and would rather like to dissociate the question of 
Academic Freedom from that of Free Speech. (The reason is 
that he wants both to claim special privileges for university 
men and to show that in doing so he is merely claiming to 
raise them to an equality with other citizens. Here we 
encounter our old friend: “Equality before the Law”.) 

(4) I argued that freedom of speech, for university men 
as for everybody else, was justifiable primarily as a duty, 
contra mundum, and only consequentially as a right in the 
community. 

Mr. de la Mare replies that he is out to “make the world 
safe for martyrs”.* 


It is not possible to escape the atmosphere of intellectual 
snobbery which envelopes the arguments of my critic. New 
Zealand, it appears, is so Boeotian as to have Ministers of 
Education without academic degrees and Attorney-Generals 
who are farmers.* Likewise Mr. de la Mare is himself so much 


1] take the liberty of offering this one, on Mr. de la Mare’s behalf, 
to the compilers of intelligence tests. It would make a welcome 
addition to the stock of problems of the type “Caesar fought in three 
campaigns, in one of which he died. Which one was it?’ 

2? Which of the two is the worse in Mr. de la Mare’s eyes? 
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of the backblocks that he has apparently never heard of the 
Labour Governments of Australia or Great Britain. The 
philosophy of the expert on tap but never on top is lost on 
him. The members of governing bodies, on his showing, are 
just good enough for the privilege of appointing a man to an 
academic position and paying his salary with regularity. 
But once a man is so appointed, nothing he may do or say 
is within their competence to criticize. Be it remembered in 
this connection that it is not possible, in fact, to separate the 
activities of a university man in his capacity as a “private” 
citizen from those of his official capacity. The former carry 
with the public all the weight of the latter. Herein, I should 
say, a unique responsibility is laid upon him. No such 
responsibility, however, comes within the ken of Mr. de la Mare 
or the local worthies for whom he seeks a wider publicity. 
The slogan “The right of free speech within the university 
as it exists outside the university’? I take indeed to refer, 
not to the difference between intra- and extra-mural utter- 
ances, but to the respective rights of university men and 
“private” citizens. So the sole possible form in which the 
unique responsibility I have mentioned could be allowed by 
Mr. de la Mare is one which promotes it to a uniqueness of 
higher order still. It is apparently the one responsibility in 
the world which can never under any circumstances be 
enforced—not even by professors! For my own poor part, 
indeed, I can only see in an unenforceable responsibility 
another candidate, along with the circular squares and the 
world made safe for martyrs,’ for the “null class” about whose 
properties we are instructed in “The Principles of Mathe- 
matics”. Mr. de la Mare is just as strong in the faith that 
professors are not good enough to enforce their responsibilities 
upon each other as he is that they are too good to have their 
responsibilities enforced upon them by inferior beings. It is 
clear, however, that the “powers enthroned”, the “degraded 
autocracy”, the “draftsmen” (are draftsmen principals or 
accessories? Or is there a subtle allusion here to the game 
of draughts?) and their “flagrant and discreditable threats” 
are epithets reserved for lay authorities. 

The trouble with Mr. de la Mare is that he confuses 
scholarship with its spurious substitute and antithesis, 
EERE TE CED FR IR San eM a SEL MOA ee Ae ee A 


1 a Mare mentions here, without “raising” it, the question 
whether Soke He the university teacher should be made a civil servant. 
If I were given to those methods of passionate logic which charac- 
terize the arguments of his school, I might see in this hint, as coming 
from a member of the University Senate, something suspiciously like 


= ae Fee ave “Saint Joan”, by G. B. Shaw: “O God that madest this 
beautiful earth, when will it be ready to receive Thy saints? How long, 
6 Lord, how long?” Perhaps the humour here is conscious? 
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“highbrowism”, the ultimate basis of which is the belief that 
Science may possibly contradict intelligence. He does not 
see that, in demanding a world made safe for “intellectuals”, 
he is in fact asking for a state of affairs which exists only 
when nobody outside universities is in the habit of taking 
academic opinion seriously. Sheltered opinion has a tendency 
not to be listened to. Those of us who are no intellectuals but 
only humble intellectualists can at least see that there is hope 
for the intellectual—sometimes. We can also realize that the 
man in the street—more particularly in these days of 
“gpecialization”—may partly know when an intellectual is 
talking nonsense. But the man in the street may be over- 
impatient in his reaction. Hence arises the need, not at all 
for some “written constitution” giving intellectuals guarantees, 
but for someone in authority who understands something of 
both sides. This may be an “academic” man or it may not. 
Certainly if it cannot be a philosopher it may as well be the 
latter as the former. His position might be either that of 
the head of a university facing the Minister of Education, or 
a Minister of Education facing the head of a university: for 
the moment probably the former. 

Mr. de la Mare has quoted, under the most unfavourable 
possible construction, a fragment torn from the memorandum 
on Academic Freedom of the late Sir George Fowlds, a former 
Vice-President and constant friend of the Auckland Branch of 
our Association. I will now quote the words of a mediator 
of the “academic” type mentioned above. They correspond 
point to point to Sir George’s memorandum. They are from 
the Charter Day address to the University of California 
delivered on 23rd March of this year by the President of Yale, 
Professor J. R. Angell :* 

“In the last analysis the university has no right to demand 
immunity from social judgments. It is the creature of society and it 
must justify to society its existence by service so precious and so 
indispensable that society will not tolerate its destruction, or even 
its impairment. But in these days of perilous change, and before 
serious encroachment has begun, I would urge most earnestly that 
we clearly apprehend the sole conditions on which the university can 
render our democracy its highest service—and at a time, be it said, 
when democracy, if it is to survive, requires such service as never 
before. This service can only be given provided a strongly entrenched 
public opinion can be enlisted obstinately and fearlessly to withstand 
every effort to emasculate the university by robbing it of its complete 
integrity of teaching, study and research. This public opinion must be 
developed, and developed promptly, by education, for I doubt if it 


now widely prevails, at least outside academic circles. Such a 
protective attitude towards the university will involve tolerant 
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1 Published in Harper’s Magazine, July, 1934. 
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restraint in large parts of the public served, and especially the less 
intelligent and more headstrong parts, for their prejudices will often 
be offended by the verdicts of scholarly analysis. But thoughtful folk 
will appreciate the ultimate benefit of such wise and unprejudiced 
counsels, even as civilized society has come to recognize the incal- 
culable value of courts that are above corruption. ‘The university 
must justify its high privilege by seeing to it that its voice when 
heard is always the voice of ripe scholarship, temperate judgment, 
and completely disinterested objectivity, the voice of the devoted 
seeker after truth, unbiassed and unafraid. It must take whatever 
steps are necessary to protect itself from misrepresentation by ardent, 
partisan, but intellectually immature and injudicious propagandists. 
Such precautions are essential to its ultimate preservation from 
destructive assault. If it claims freedom it must use its freedom with 
discretion and restraint.” 

Mr. de la Mare forces me to call attention here to the 
last two sentences but one. If the passage from Sir George 
Fowlds’ memorandum, written as it was in a time of civil 
commotion, and now held up to obloquy by Mr. de la Mare, 
constitutes a threat, then these sentences are a threat. So, 
would be a citation of the law of gravitation delivered during 
an epidemic of amateur aeronautics. The main question is if 
the statement is true; does it correctly represent actual and 
permanent conditions? We need only put this question to 
appreciate at its true worthlessness Mr. de la Mare’s 
suggestion that the sentence quoted by him is of the nature 
of a special college regulation which ought to be intimated to 
all applicants for academic appointments. It is no more 
so than is the law of gravitation, which, like it, may deserve 
to be cited upon occasion. 

The state of things as between Mr. de la Mare and me, 
then, is this. I believe that Academic Freedom is a political 
privilege that can be abused, and is something that can be 
defended by measures of internal discipline. Further, that 
the responsibilities which go with this privilege are such as 
can be as well understood by governing bodies as by academic 
experts. Mr. de la Mare denies these propositions. He is an 
anarchist. 

But he is also a politician. He expresses doubts of the 
propriety of associating Academic Freedom with Free Speech, 
an association which I join with him in regretting, but for 
which he has only his leader to thank. He quickly makes it 
clear, however, that all he understands by Academic Freedom 
in any case is free speech for university officers. 

Now this to me is a comparative triviality, which does 
not go to the root of the threat to Academic Freedom, to the 
opportunity to be academic, and, I sometimes am tempted to 
think, is of the nature of a “red herring”. I have argued that 
the philosophy variously known as Naturalism, Modernism, or 
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Materialism is logically and historically destructive of the 
academic outlook and so of Academic Freedom, including at 
the last “freedom of speech”. For empirical evidence of the 
principle it is not necessary to go to Russia, Italy, or Germany. 
Only listen to Dr. J. B. Watson :* 

“Tt am not arguing here for free anything—least of all free speech. 
I have always been very much amused by the advocates of free 
speech. In this harum-scarum world of ours, brought up as we are, 
the only person who ought to be allowed free speech is the parrot, 
because the parrot’s words are not tied up with his bodily acts and 
do not stand as substitutes for his bodily acts. All true speech does 
stand substitute for bodily acts, hence organized society has just as 
little right to allow free speech as it has to allow free action, which 
nobody advocates. When the agitator raises the roof because he 
hasn’t free speech, he does it because he knows that he will be 
restrained if he attempts free action. He wants by his free speech to 
get someone else to do free acting—to do something he himself is 
afraid to do. The behaviourist, on the other hand, would like to 
develop his world of people from birth on so that their speech and 


their bodily behaviour could equally well be exhibited freely every- 
where without running afoul of group standards.” 


Meantime it is clear from my critic’s own arguments just 
how the “academic” freedom of speech is being used as a 
weapon to destroy the reality of Academic Freedom. We 
have seen how Mr. de la Mare and his friends are fighting for 
“the right of free speech within the university as it exists 
outside the university”, and this is further interpreted to 
mean “the right of the staff to express their opinions provided 
they do not contravene the law”. Here, then, we have legalism 
and political monism in the best nineteenth century manner. 
A university is to be merely a name for a collection of 
mutually independent instructors, and any attempt at 
corporate existence or the exercise of a unique sovereignty 
on its part is to be repressed in the name of “Academic 
Freedom!” It is not necessary to accept the extreme doctrines 
of current political pluralism in order to see how false is this 
whole conception of the nature of community. According to 
this idea the control that a university institution can exercise 
over its members extends only to what is prescribed by the 
law. The authority of the university is at best a mere exten- 
Sion of the police force. It is easy to see how the prevalence 
of this doctrine fosters the growth of bureaucracy and 
departmental control over the activities and standards of 
universities. I have already pointed out how the doctrines of 
modernism in the sphere of education play directly into the 
hands of this State-control and heteronomy of the university. 
Those of us who reject this whole conception regard the 


1“Behaviourism”, p. 248, note. 
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university as a unique institution, the natural source of 
authority in education, whose responsibility to the community 
or to public opinion, in virtue of the irreducible value of 
which it is the custodian, is direct and not mediated by the 
machinery of police-government. We should hold, for example, 
that the maintenance of the educational standards of the 
community is the proper function of the university as a 
national corporation, to the exclusion of any government 
department. Until the public acquire an effective grasp of 
this conception in all its bearings (which, being mainly the 
recovery of ideas built into the framework of existing institu- 
tions and only temporarily obscured by facile theories, may 
not prove so difficult a task as it might seem), Academic 
Freedom cannot be a reality. This, however, is a topic calling 
for treatment on its own account. Meanwhile I will leave 
Mr. de la Mare to the enjoyment of the husks of Victorianism. 


Ii. 


SOME REMARKS ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 


By JoHN ANDERSON. 


Tue question of academic freedom, though it possesses 
peculiar features, cannot be discussed apart from the question 
of political freedom in general. One main difficulty in such 
discussion is to get a reasonably precise conception of freedom. 
The point to be made at the outset is that freedom is not some- 
thing given or guaranteed to a person but something exercised 
by a person, though there can, of course, be both opportunities 
for and hindrances to that exercise. Thus one could speak of 
a struggle for political freedom in the sense of a struggle for 
opportunities and against hindrances, though the very fact of 
struggle would imply the existence of a certain amount of 
freedom to begin with. But in any case there can be no 
question of settled liberties or settled rights; political rights 
exist only as they are fought for, as the objects of effective 
demands, 7.e., demands backed by force. And democracy, as 
far as it exists, is the effective political activity of the members 
of society at large, their participation in the ordering of their 
lives. 

Briefly, then, political freedom consists in organisation 
or enterprise; and the measure of the free or democratic 
character of a community is the extent to which enterprise is 
spread throughout society. The “exploitation” of the working 
class, of which Marxists speak, amounts in effect to its being 
divorced from enterprise, which is absorbed by the privileged 
class of entrepreneurs. But the divorce is not complete; 
“democratic rights” imply a certain participation in the pro- 
ductive organisation of society, and it is essentially in the 
working-class movement, which has largely enforced these 
rights, that workers find opportunity for the exercise of their 
organising or enterprising abilities and are able to work for 
the complete breaking down of economic privilege. 

Now academic workers have opportunities for enterprise 
which go far beyond anything possessed by workers in 
industry; they have opportunities for enterprise in investiga- 
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tion. And the question of academic freedom is the question of 
maintaining and extending that scientific enterprise. For the 
understanding of this question, then, the following facts have 
to be taken into account: (1) that the right of inquiry exists 
only in so far as it is actively maintained, as it is fought for 
against repressive forces; (2) that it cannot be limited to work 
within an institution but must necessarily extend itself 
throughout the social field; (3) that, for that reason among 
others, it is and has always been subject to severe restrictions; 
(4) that (much more than with the rights secured by the 
working class) it has been conceded because the existence of a 
privileged body of inquirers is advantageous to the class of 
entrepreneurs, for the maintenance, i.e., of their industrial 
position; and (5) that these conditions involve a constant 
struggle within academic institutions (and even, of course, 
among the interests of individual inquirers) between forces 
of inquiry and forces of restriction, since unrestricted inquiry 
would inevitably weaken the position of the ruling class, the 
large entrepreneurs. 


Academic freedom, then, is not something rooted in the 
constitution of universities, nor does it express the “common 
interests” of academic workers. It has and has always had 
to struggle against obstacles both within and without. To the 
extent to which it exists, it has been achieved by academic 
minorities who cared more for their subjects than for the 
maintenance of social privilege. Nothing could be more 
dangerous to its cause than the spread of the belief that it is 
something established; nothing could be more misleading than 
the solidarist assumption that it has to conform to “the publie 
interest” (in effect, the interest of the ruling class) and to win 
the approval of “public opinion” (the opinion of newspaper 
magnates). In these days of Fascism, of the progressive 
invasion of the rights of organisation and enterprise won by 
the non-propertied classes, mere liberalism is a menace. 


In view of these facts, it is obvious that academic freedom 
will never be maintained by any variety of official machinery, 
which will only be utilised by the already powerful forces of 
obscurantism—an obscurantism, of course, which knows how 
to put on the mask of inquiry and to speak piously (if 
absurdly) of “a reasoned statement giving both sides of the 
question” and “a scientific analysis of all the aspects of the 
subject”. It is equally obvious that organised action by 
the forces of academic freedom, organised defence against 
victimisation, is called for. But internal organisation is not 
enough. Nothing short of solidarity with the organised 
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working-class movement will be of any avail. The contribu- 
tion that academic workers can make to the movement for a 
producers’ society is considerable, and the matter is all the 
more pressing in view of the illiberal tendencies of the present 
Teaders of the only workers’ State. But what academic 
workers can gain, in political knowledge and power and in 
stimulus to inquiry, from this association with the working 
class (or its more enterprising section) is even greater. 


III. 


EMOTION AND INTELLECT IN MUSIC. 


By P. W. RosBerTSON. 


Ir is recognized that all theories of esthetic tend to fail 
when they seek to correlate music with the other arts. Miss 
Enid Robertson is to be congratulated on her contribution on 
“The Emotional Element in Listening to Music”, in which 
she throws fresh light on a subject which has caused much 
difficulty to psychologists. This writer follows the generally 
accepted practice in that she relates the term emotion to the 
excitement generated directly or indirectly by the music, 
and makes the term intellect refer to the technical interest in 
the musical structure. With regard to her classification of 
the emotional effect of music as (1) causing related emotion, 
(2) exciting an unrelated emotion, and (3) bringing about the 
recognition of an emotion which is not felt, it is to be noted 
that such effects are shown by all the arts, according to 
whether in the communication (1) the emotional effect or 
(8) the intellectual interest is dominant or (2) there is no 
effective communication. But generally, with any given 
emotion there should be associated a corresponding and 
related intellectual component. In Miss Robertson’s schema- 
tization there is considered an intellectual component, the 
emotional equivalent of which is not indicated, and an 
emotional component without its corresponding intellectual 
equivalent. 

But treatment in these terms is apt to be fallacious, as 
emotion may not be defined, being composed of feelings, senti- 
ments, and even moods. It is this difficulty of discriminating 
between what might be called the primary and secondary 
emotional effects of music, as Miss Robertson indeed recog- 
nizes, that makes the description of the esthetic process in 
accurate psychological terms so difficult. 

It is now suggested that a more complete understanding 
of the whole problem can be obtained by a comparison, which 
is quite legitimate, with a related art form of a special nature. 
In an abstract painting there is that same absence of subject 
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matter as is proper to pure music. If a series of such abstract 
designs, in which at intervals certain dominant effects are 
made to recur, were thrown cinematographically upon a 
screen, then the correspondence would become still more 
complete. In such an art form there would be an emotional 
excitement set up by the rhythmic patterns, together with a 
corresponding intellectual interest in them; at the same time 
there would be a tendency for the attention to wander and 
phantasy images would appear. It is especially characteristic 
of music that it causes the mind to seek, and find satisfaction 
in, the continued repetition of melodic patterns. This insis- 
tence has the effect of fixing the musical composition as a 
formal unit, thereby confirming the recognition of its existence, 
which is being continually threatened by the hypnotic effect 
of the repetition. This condition tends to induce in the 
listener a reverie which will confuse or even obscure the 
esthetic fact, but at the same time he will seek with greater 
or less success to avoid this by an effort of the will. It is this 
intellectual effort on the part of the listener that becomes 
elaborated by the musical connoisseur into an appreciation of 
the technique by which the end has been gained. There is 
indeed a tendency on the part of the professional musician to 
emphasize this aspect as being paramount. But in claiming 
that music is purely intellectual, he ignores the existence of 
the emotion inherent in the melodic pattern, thereby rendering 
his zsthetic appreciation partial and incomplete. 

Just as abstract painting can become representative by 
the inclusion of subject matter in the design, so pure music 
can become descriptive and may deal with a subject likewise. 
In art generally there is a strange intermingling of pattern 
and representation; and in great art neither the one nor the 
other is obtrusive. But in the appreciation of a picture or a 
musical composition, it is found that the importance of one 
or the other aspect is often unduly stressed. Hence the bitter- 
ness Of the disputes about the relative significance of design 
and representation in the visual arts, and the long controversy 
about the nature of pure and programme music. There is 
indeed a complete parallelism between the concept of “zsthetic 
emotion”, induced by the contemplation of a visual pattern, 
and that of “musical emotion” aroused by a musical structure. 

The existence of these two factors, as is especially notice- 
able in the arts of music and painting, is so definite and 
distinctive that at times it seems almost as if it must corres- 
pond with a difference between two separate types of mental 
development: a more primitive pattern-forming capacity and 
phantasy-creating power arising at some stage in our mental 
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history by a kind of emergent evolution. The nature of music 
is such that the pattern-forming element for various reasons 
is relatively the more significant, and it has attained such a 
high degree of elaboration that its primitive character has 
become obscured. [It must correspond with unconscious 
material subject to different laws from those applicable to the 
unconscious related to the world of phantasy, and consequently 
the methods of psychoanalysis are not available for its inves- 
tigation. A complete esthetic must duly take into considera- 
tion this dual nature of music, which reveals itself more 
distinctly than in any other art in a double set of emotional- 
intellectual effects. 


REVIEWS. 


THE OXTON GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST. By G. Perrie Williams. 
Geo. Harrap & Co., Ltd., London and Sydney. 1934. 


The test comes forward together with a key. The title page 
does not state for what ages the test is applicable. The first four 
test items are all pictorial. Test IV requires the largest number in 
each line to be struck out, while the final test is an “opposites” test. 

A. H, MargrIn. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS. Vol. XLIV. No.1. Whole No. 197. 
1933. 


The whole number, says the editor, consists of thirteen short 
studies of research in configurational psychology. The first and 
second—a study of “Cerebral Action Currents in the Dog under 
Sound Stimulation” and “Gross Differential Activity of the Dog’s 
Cortex as Revealed by Action Currents”—are contributions to our 
knowledge of cortical activity, and are of present interest. Other 
papers deal briefly with perception and learning, and two others with 
the maturation of the capacities of the college student as shown by 
mental tests and work grades. 

A. H. Martin. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS, METHODS AND RESULTS. By Garrett 
and Schneck. Harper Bros., New York and London. 1933. 


The book consists of two parts. Strange to say, the paging of 
the second part begins also with page i, leading to some confusion 
in finding references. Part I covers a selection of tests such as are 
mainly included in Whipple’s Manual, Vol. I, and some others, such 
as the Stenguist Mechanical Assembly, the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test and Stylus Maze. Part II surveys the tests of General 
Intelligence, Performance Tests, Measurement of Personality and tests 
in special fields, including such others as the Seashore tests of 
musical ability. A final chapter deals very scantily with “some applica- 
tions of Psychological tests”. 

It could hardly be expected that much critical exposition could 
be attempted within the compass of the present work. The book 
is evidently intended as a students’ reference manual for a lecture 
course on mental tests. Some parts of the first section and much 
of the last part consist of material not before conveniently presented 
in any textbook. In this regard the work should fill a useful office as 
a guide to students in mental testing. 

While the greater bulk of the research work in mental testing is 
undoubtedly of American origin, it seems a pity that the authors of 
this text have not done justice to what has been achieved in Great 
Britain, Germany and elsewhere in such a survey. 

One may say, however, that, despite slight drawbacks, the work 
is technically valuable—nay indispensable—to both teachers and 
students of courses in mental testing, since it affords a convenient 
summary of mental testing in all phases, and presents fairly well 
the modern developments, as Whipple’s Manual did for the pre-war 
stage of mental testing. 


A. H, Martin. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. By William Brown. Third 
Edition. Edward Arnold, London. 1934. 


This is a completely revised edition of the original text—so 
revised as to constitute an almost new book. The plea for its reissue 
is that, “despite the enormous publicity psycho-analysis has received in 
recent years and the spate of textbooks of all kinds from the printing 
press, the facts are not fully known. Much that has been written is 
misleading and inaccurate.” All psychologists will fully agree with 
Dr. Brown, but will not impute the blame only to interpreters of 
Freud, but to Freud himself and his cumbrous psychological theories, 
which seem always to be improved upon by further complications 
wrought by the Freudian school. Of matters of theory Dr. Brown 
writes little, but rather contents himself with a practical application 
of psycho-therapeutics by means of demonstration cases of personal 
analysis. 


An exposition of dissociation apart from the unconscious is given 
in clear terms, together with suggestions of treatment by hypnosis 
and hypno-analysis. Other phases that are treated of are “mind-brain 
relations” and psychic research. In the matter of this last, the author 
writes interestingly of sittings with Rudi Schneider and Tara Bey. 
He concedes telepathy as a possible explanation of psychic phenomena, 
but at present appears to be in a state of philosophic doubt in regard 
to spiritistic phenomena. His verdict stands as “not proven’. 


The fields covered by the books are largely those concerned with 
“abnormal psychology”, for which the present text forms a general 
and efficient introduction. 

On the other hand, there are in existence, like the present book, 
a number of texts in abnormal psychology, ranging from Hart’s 
“Psychology of Insanity” to McDougall’s “Introduction to Abnormal 
Psychology”. All of these attempt to do the same thing, viz., to present 
an exposition of the theories of Freud, Jung and Adler and to treat 
of dissociation according to the schools of Janet and Morton Prince. 
But they all tend to emphasise the differences in theory rather than 
to strive towards a concordance. Some approach to a measure of 
agreement between the facts of normal and abnormal mental aspects 
has been attempted by Hadfield in “Psychology and Morals’, while 
Bernard Hart appears also to be searching for a key in his “Psychology 
of Insanity”. One would like here to raise two pertinent questions: 
First, is abnormal psychology necessarily differentiated from normal 
thought processes? And, second, is there a dualism of phenomena in 
abnormal psychology? The answer one would like to make to both is 
in the negative, and to justify this it is necessary to set forth means 
by which a concordance may be justified. 

In the first place, let us consider Freud’s theory of repression 
and the Unconscious. The Freudian concept of the wish has always 
appeared incompatible with total repression, but not with the idea 
of tabu. Something happens to the tabued wish, and one would suggest 
that it is indulged by means of day-dreaming and phantasy. Thus 
we may postulate two foci of attention or, if one prefers the term, of 
consciousness. Here comes in the Adlerian theory of an adequate life 

oal. 

: But critics will raise the objection that the processes in the 
“unconscious” or dissociated personality differ from those of normal 
mentality. To this it may be retorted that the processes do not differ, 
but merely the material symbolism. As Hollingworth has recently 
shown in his. text, abnormal psychology presents a common feature 
with normal processes of memory, redintegration or partial recall. 
Again, Jung asserts that unconscious thought is “primitive” in its 
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choice of symbols. To this no objections are raised, since the 
dissociated aspects of thought are individual and private and hence 
uncriticized, whereas the reality aspect is more and more socially 
patterned and censored through the conventions of religion, schooling 
and other influences and aspects of experience, that fall under the 
head of general educative factors. The difference is therefore in 
content and not in process. On the other hand, the bizarre thought 
material of the private and individual aspects of unreality lack this 
means of correction the more they are dissociated into their “logic- 
tight” compartments. 

Now, despite Adler’s denial of any concordance with McDougall’s 
theory of the self-regarding sentiment, the very denial is probably an 
instance of compensation for the idea that credit may be claimed for 
the normal approach through a study of the instincts as suggested 
by McDougall. The instinct of subjection and compensation for tabu 
by means of phantasy is by no means incompatible with general 
Adlerian theory and practice. 

We may now observe two extreme types of personalities, the 
normal and the psychotic, and note how these conform to the theory 
enunciated here. The normal individual employs his imaginative self 
in legitimate channels which will conform to reality. To this class 
belong the inventors, artists and theorists who have learned to 
“sublimate” their autistic side by bringing it into conformity with 
the creative side of reality. Barrie, for instance, playfully claims 
that Peter Pan was written by his “fairy”. One may well conceive 
that the original character of Peter Pan, first found in his “Little 
White Bird”, was a frequent figure in Barrie’s play of imagination 
and finally issued in form much as we find him today. 

The psychotic individual, on the other hand, turns more and 
more to unreality and away from reality till the fermer aspect 
becomes his major self. Between the two lie the neurotics who have 
effected some degree of unity by combining a bizarre symbol of the 
autistic side with reality, the real complex itself being incompletely 
absorbed. The process of sublimation is thus only half effected and 
it remains for some form of mental analysis or therapeutics to complete 
the process of completely unifying the two aspects. 

Such a duality of foci of interest and attention as here set forth 
is implied in Jung’s theory of the individual psyche. According to 
him, one part shows a focus of conscious ego. The other aspect, 
the unconscious, has its own focus and compensates for the conscious 
side. Jung’s theory of personality is thus approached in its theory of 
organization by that stated here. 

In spite of the risk of being regarded as presumptuous—since 
the opinion is that of a lay psychologist whose clinical experience 
has largely lain with border-line cases—one ventures the opinion 
that there does exist one simple principle of concordance that will 
reconcile the major divergencies of the two major schools. One offers 
the suggestion that the solution is to be found in the identification 


of the phenomena of day-dreaming with what Freud and others style 
the unconscious. 


A. H. Marrin. 


A PHILOSOPHIC APPROACH TO COMMUNISM. By Theodore B. H. 
Brameld, Ph.D. University of Chicago Press. 1933. Price: $2.50. 


This seems to have been the author’s thesis for his doctorate, which 
probably accounts both for the strange form and content of the book, 
and for the publisher’s unjustified claim that it is the first work to 
systematize the philosophy underlying Communist political theory. 
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The introductory chapter delimits Communist philosophy as a 
synthesis of the writings of Marx, Engels and Lenin, and proposes to 
examine their work with reference to the problem of reconciling 
individual autonomy with materialist determinism. “Does Marxism 
impair the efficacy of action by holding to the inevitability of Com- 
munism in the fullness of time? Or is the action in question whereby 
results seem to come about itself necessitated as an incidental part 
of an indispensable means to an inevitable end?” Dr. Brameld seems 
to decide on the latter alternative, though probably none of his three 
Communists would admit to so absolutist an attitude. He would 
certainly have roused their hot polemics against his second chapter, in 
which he proceeds to analyse the concept of acquiescence. It is 
a Hegelian analysis in the fashion of dialectic “standing upside down” 
as prior to Marx’s criticism. It reveals the acquiescent attitude always 
to be associated with an element of activity, and on the stre:° h of 
this interpenetration of opposites your Bolshevik is justified in 1. ting 
for what is bound to happen whether he fights or not. 

The rest of the thesis does not often refer back to this abstract 
analysis, expressed very obscurely, but consists for the most part of 
copious quotations from Marx, Engels and Lenin around various 
aspects of the author’s basic problem, The results of considerable 
research are laid out in a system whose parts overlap altogether 
too often for it to claim any systematic merit, but the quotations are 
certainly valuable in estimating the Communist attitude to the 
question of free will. It is useful to know that Lenin was not afraid 
of being charged with naive realism; and that he and his confreres 
were content to take up a stand on the lines that “the interaction of 
individual and world, mind and nature, subject and object . . . means 
a series of tentative adjustments eventuating only from analysis, 
critical and dynamical, of both in specific interactions. There is 
reciprocal influence.” Anything more metaphysical Dr. Brameld, if 
he really means to elucidate the Communist position, might have 
spared himself the trouble of elaborating. 

R, WW. Lowry. 


CHRISTIAN MYTH AND RITUAL. By E. O. James. London: John 
Murray. Pp. 361. English price: 12s. 


In this fascinating book Professor James starts from the position 
that “inasmuch as Christianity was a product of the welter of religious 
movements that characterized the Graeco-Roman world at the 
beginning of our era, it gave a new functional significance to the 
various ancient strands that are embedded in the new culture pattern”. 
Of course, the original elements of the old ceremonial were very much 
modified, but it is just “this power of adaptation, disintegration and 
development of form and meaning in accordance with new reguire- 
ments that enables institutions to survive in changed conditions”. 
Further, “it is no disparagement of a religion to discover a2 common 
pattern of myth and ritual forming the framework within which 
higher ethical and spiritual conceptions have developed. On the 
contrary, it is rather a proof of its integrity and permanence in a 
world of change and decay.” 

Professor James then examines the conception of the divine 
kingship which prevailed in the Mediterranean lands before our era, 
and also the rites of the mystery-religions, the theme of which was 
the extension of the prerogatives of that kingship “to all and sundry 
who by a process of initiation undergo a rebirth into a new order 
of sacred society which endures beyond the grave”. The king, of 
course, by virtue of his coronation was also assured of immortal life, 
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but even more important was the fact that the welfare of his subjects 
and the fertility of their land was causally connected with his divinity 
—a divinity bestowed by his coronation. And this has been the 
underlying theme of Christian coronation rites which are really con- 
secration rites. The king is raised to a sacred office; he is made 
divine. Now, since this is also the purpose of consecration, ordination 
and initiation rites, we need not be surprised to learn that the pattern 
in these rites, even those of the Christian Church, follows closely 
that of coronation. The details of these rites, which Professor James 
gives, make this quite clear. In any case, they are all transition 
rites fashioned on the pattern of the great drama of death and resur- 
rection as manifested in the seasons, and in anticipation of that 
greatest of all-dramas in which each individual in his turn becomes 
the principal actor, namely, death and the resurrection which is sought. 


To those who have not made a comparative study of ritual, the 
analysis of the ancient and medieval rites of baptism and confirmation 
must prove somewhat surprising, but a careful examination of those 
rites as at present performed and understood in the ‘Catholic’ Churches 
will go far towards convincing them of the general truth of Dr. James’ 
thesis. He maintains that throughout the development of the Christian 
initiation ceremonial “the coronation structure has been maintained. 
Like the king, the candidate is admonished concerning the respon- 
sibilities of his new life and status in which he is about to be 
installed, and makes a profession of faith. He is then consecrated 
and anointed in the presence of the people of God by the bishop or 
priest as the divine representative, and thereby reborn. . . . Having 
been duly exorcised to purge away the evil attendant upon his former 
‘earthly’ condition, he is given a new name, and henceforth lives as a 
citizen of Heaven (i.e., a member of the ‘sky-world’). Either immedi- 
ately, or at some future time when, as in the case of other puberty 
rites, he has reached, or is about to reach, adolescence, he receives 
a second unction and/or the imposition of hands. Then he is given 
Communion to complete his union with the divine order, and to make 
him a recipient of life immortal. Therefore, this process of initiation 
is a form of consecration analogous in every particular to the 
coronation ceremony.” 


Even the Christian Eucharist came to “conform mere and more 
to the general mystery ritual which originally centred in the divine 
kingship”. 

The marriage and burial rites, being transition rites, also conform 
to the same general pattern. The latter, indeed, is the natural corollary 
of coronation and initiation rites. The burial is for the person who 
has been made sacred or divine, and who now passes to the actual, 
not merely pre-enacted, resurrection life, which is the mark of divinity. 

Professor James gives three interesting chapters on Processions, 
The Mystery Drama and Seasonal Games and Burlesques, which, like 
the preceding chapters, are a mine of information and throw much 
light on various Christian ritual practices. “Underlying even the 
seasonal merrymaking and carnival of medieval folk festivals is the 
same conception of the death and resurrection of the royal hero-god, 
however much the setting may have lost its religious content.” 

Professor James seems to hold that the fundamental pattern of all 
ritual was the coronation rite; he makes no reference to the theory 
of mummification ritual as the primary form, but it does seem that 
the coronation ritual and the later initiation were an application to 
the living person of a rite of which a dead person—a corpse in fact— 
was originally the central figure. If this is so, Professor James’ 
view stops one step short, namely, at coronation, instead of going 
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back to the previous burial rite of mummification—the pre-eminent 
transition rite, the object of which was to ensure resurrection by 
preservation of the body and the union of the deceased with the divine 
hero who had died and been raised to immortal life. But the author’s 
thesis is not really affected by the view held on this matter; his 
point that ceremonies originally meant for the king were in process 
of time extended to other persons and to other times of transition is 
generally accepted, and there is no doubt that the pattern and 
theme of Christian rites are historically connected with these ancient 
royal rites of the Mediterranean region. 


All students of ritual, especially of Christian ritual, should read 
Professor James’ book. 
A. P. ELKIN. 


ORIGINS OF SACRIFICE: A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
By E. O. James. London: John Murray. Pp. 314. English Price, 
10s. 6d. 


Starting from the broad distinction between blood offerings and 
the bloodless oblation, Dr. James maintains that the origin of sacrifice 
must be sought in that “cycle of ideas” which from time immemorial 
has centred round blood “as the restorer of life to the dead, the 
bestower of health and strength to the living, and the sacred bond 
uniting those who possessed a common soul-substance”. Thus the 
blood offering is ‘ta fundamental element in the institution since the 
blood from the beginning seems to have been looked upon as the source 
of life’. 

This is sound argument. Likewise, Dr. James rightly criticizes 
the Freudian theory of the origin of totemism and sacrifice, for there 
is no historical justification for the theory. But Dr. James’ discus- 
sion of totemism is not satisfactory, whatever we may think of his 
opinion that “to erect an elaborate reconstruction of the theory of 
sacrifice on the basis of totemism is to build on very insecure founda- 
tions”. The author does not seem to realize that there are several 
forms of totemism in Australia, the region with which he is specially 
concerned, and also that there are several variations in the descent 
of, and taboos on, the cult-totem even in the Central Australian regions 
alone. Moreover, the belief in reincarnation is not universal in 
Australia, while the quotation from Spencer and Gillen that “in the 
course of ages any single individual can run the whole gamut of the 
totems, but always returning at death to its original home” is 
unfortunate for it is based on a misunderstanding of the beliefs of 
the Arabana, the tribe concerned. (See A. P. Elkin, Cult-Totemism 
and Mythology in northern South Australia, Oceania, Vol. V, No. 2.) 
Now, this quotation leads Dr. James to the generalization that “the 
clan totem (totemic clan!) consists of a group of individuals sharing 
with a certain animal or vegetable species, or other sacréd object, a 
common ancestral life which is capable of assuming any form accord- 
ing to the requirements of the moment”. While the first part of this 
statement is true, the last clause would be as amazing to the aborigines 
as it is to the field-worker. 

Again, the statement that “totemism has every appearance of 
being a very specialized expression of the primitive control of the 
food supply by magico-religious sanctions”, needs qualifications. This 
is the appearance of one aspect of cult-totemism only, and it is doubtful 
whether the use of the term control is correct. Further, Dr. James 
may be correct in denying that the belief in reincarnation is primitive; 
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I think he.is correct as far as Australia is concerned; but cult- 
totemism and reincarnation are not two aspects of one institution. 
What has led Dr. James astray has been his search for origins; it may 
be that sacrifice did not originate from totemism, but the totemic 
conceptions of a common life and kinship, and the giving and receiving 
of that life through the blood of the totemites and the flesh of the 
totem respectively, are surely sacrificial conceptions. Robertson Smith 
did good service in drawing the attention of scholars to the relation- 
ship of the two institutions. 


The author regards the vegetation offering as “second only in 
importance and antiquity to the blood offering”. This may be true, 
but too much emphasis must not be put on the term “offering”, for 
it has yet to be shown that primitive man thought of sacrifice as 
offering merely, and not also as receiving: that is, that the communion- 
meal was not an integral part of the sacrifice. Likewise, we may 
doubt Dr. James’ view, guarded though it is, that the “first-fruit 
ceremonial is essentially neither a sacrament or communion with a 
deity, nor a propitiation of a powerful spirit . .. but mainly a ritual 
device to enable the first-fruits to be consumed without injury to the 
recipients or to the vegetative process”. He is too much under the 
sway of magical views. A real insight into primitive man’s thought 
shows that he is capable of a religious interpretation of his rites, and 
indeed, Dr. James emphasizes this in another connection. 


The above criticisms, however, must not be held to detract from 
the value of the book. For once the author gets away from these 
speculations about the sacrificial views of early man, he is on sure 
ground and is a capable leader. His discussions of human sacrifice, 
head-hunting, cannibalism and the mystery cults is most helpful, while 
he is in his own special field in Chapters VI to VIII; these are 
devoted to sacrament and sacrifice in Christianity, Propitiation and 
Atonement, and Priesthood and the Altar. All students of Christian 
belief and ritual will benefit very much from the author’s anthropo- 
logical approach to these subjects—an approach which Dr. James is 
so well qualified to provide. 


In his final chapter, the author refers to some of the more recent 
developments and modifications of sacrificial ritual, stating that “the 
vitality of sacrifice is shown by its remarkable power of survival 
when the ancient myths and rites become reinterpreted as symbols of 
metaphysical and ethical concepts”. Indeed, it is just because sacrifice 
is founded upon the most fundamental concepts in human society, 
that it is capable of becoming infused with a new spirit, and under- 
going a complete ethical transformation. 


From a sociological point of view, Dr. James makes the interesting 
point that sacrifice is “essentially part of a culture pattern” and that 
therefore when it ceases to operate “the associated religious order 
tends to disintegrate”. Thus, the passing of the idea‘of ritual sacrifice 
from the majority of Protestant communities has also meant the 
collapse of institutionalized religion and the loss of religious 
solidarity. If then Dr. James be correct in his opinion to which 
reference has already been made, namely, that the institution of 
sacrifice is “founded upon the most fundamental concepts in human 
society”, then the loss of the institution and the consequent break-up 
of religious solidarity should result in the disintegration of society. 
This does happen in the case of primitive societies; will it also be 
the fate of our own society, unless it keeps its religion and especially 
the institution and symbolism of ritual sacrifice? 

A. P. Evxin. 
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IDEALISM: A CRITICAL SURVEY. By A. C. Ewing, M.A., Litt.D., 
D.Phil, Methuen. 1934. 450 pp. 21s, net. 


A survey of idealism Dr. Ewing considers to be demanded 
at the present time, because the realist movement, while, perhaps, it 
has made good many of its fundamental tenets, has gone too far and 
there is a danger of our ignoring unduly the force still remaining 
in idealism. Dr. Ewing’s own position, therefore, is an intermediate 
one, although it seems to be closer to idealism than he would admit. 
Some of his more important conclusions can be briefly indicated. He 
thinks that no one has succeeded in showing that the object of 
cognition must be either mental or mind-dependent; at the same time, 
realists have gone too far in asserting that cognition “implies logically 
the complete independence of the object”. While, generally speaking, 
he rejects the idealist theory of internal relations, it is established, 
he thinks, as regards causality, and the universe has, then, “something 
of the character of an intelligible system, though we cannot see its 
intelligibility”. Dr. Ewing would add that pluralism has also “gone 
too far”. Again, despite much severe criticism of phenomenalism, 
he concludes that physical objects are representatively perceived 
(although directly cognized)—a physical object being finally defined 
as “a group of unsensed sensa”. A bare enumeration of Dr. Ewing’s 
conclusions suggests that he is restoring with one hand what he has 
taken away with the other. At.all events, his determination not to 
travel the whole distance with any school of thought produces a 
variety of Cambridge consciousness which does not conduce, I think, 
either to a very sharp statement of the precise point at issue, or to 
a very tenacious pursuit of the ultimate implications of any 
assumption. 


This lack of decisiveness is apparent in the discussion of 
epistemological idealism. It is plainly enough shown that we must 
reject the assertion that things exist, or have their characters, only 
in relation to a mind that knows them; he concludes, however, with 
a “concession to idealism’. Epistemological idealism, he holds, must 
have a place within realism, and theories of knowledge fail which do 
not give due weight to the idealistic as well as to the realistic factors 
in cognition. The reason for this is that while things must be 
admitted to exist independently of our knowing them, yet “in order 
to determine what something is [independently of our minds] we must 
think what it would be to a mind fully and discriminatingly aware 
of it’. Now, despite Dr. Ewing’s denial of the charge, this seems 
to be no more than the tautology that whatever we know must be 
known by us. In any case, the “concession” is pointless. If, on logical 
grounds, we agree with Dr. Ewing that we can know things as they are, 
then it will not mollify the idealist if we agree with him that in order 
to know what a thing is we must know it. It would be difficult to 
imagine a realist willing to maintain that we can know things in some 
other way than by getting to know them. In what, then, does the 
“eoncession” consist? But the danger of it consists in this, that in 
speaking of our knowing things as they would be for a knowing mind, 
it might be implied that a thing as it is is different from what it 
is to a knowing mind; or that in knowing it we are. knowing its being 
known, and, therefore, our own knowing. Thus Dr. Ewing makes 
possible the readmission of the confusion he himself exposes between 
our knowing an object and our knowing that it is known; between 
its being and its being known. And on the strength of this argument, 
Dr. Ewing denies the complete independence of the object. But 
surely no compromise is possible on this point. Wither a thing’s 
being is independent of its being known; they are different circum- 
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stances, or else it is not, and in that case idealism is established. 
The notion of an incomplete independence is scarcely one that can 
be embodied within realism. 


On the theory of internal relations, Dr. Ewing displays what I 
cannot help thinking is purely misspent ingenuity. He distinguishes 
ten different senses in which a relation may be said to be internal. In 
the first place, it is doubtful whether there is any real distinction 
between some of them (e.g., the first sense and the sixth; the second 
and the seventh). And again, since an internal relation is defined so 
variously that every relation would be in some sense internal, Dr. 
Ewing clearly does not succeed in isolating the real issue between those 
who hold that relations are internal and those who deny the assertion. 
The effect of his precision is to make the matter still more obscure. 
The cognitive relation he holds to be internal in two important senses. 
It is internal, firstly, in that if the relation were absent, one of the 
terms, or both, would be different; and, secondly, internal in the sense 
that, from a knowledge of one term and the relation, we can infer 
the other term. 

Now this seems to be in plain contradiction to the earlier con- 
clusion that an object is not constituted or changed by its being known. 
For Dr. Ewing, the terms of the relation are a judgment that S is P 
(or perhaps, he says, our judging that S is P) and the fact S-P; 
the relation is one of correspondence. The question for him, then, 
is whether this relation is internal in the sense that epistemological 
idealism would require. Clearly, however, in assuming that one term 
of cognition is our judging that S is P, he has assumed the whole 
idealist position; neither idealist nor realist, after that, would be much 
concerned with the outcome of Dr. Ewing’s investigation. Just as 
clearly, in treating ‘judging’ as a term, he is assuming the relation 
to be a quality of the mind, a form of the theory of internal relations 
that, in another place, he emphatically rejects. If my judging that 
S is P is a quality of mind, then what is judged is portion of it, 
and the existence of a relation of correspondence between what is 
known and what is, is neither here nor there so far as the 
epistemological problem is concerned. 


There is, therefore, considerable confusion in Dr. Ewing’s theory 
of knowledge. it is difficult to see how the alleged correspondence 
between an act of knowing and an object could show how the object 
is known. Mere correspondence is not cognition, and no one, apart 
from Dr. Ewing, has ever implied that it is. Dr. Ewing allows, of 
course, that there is more in cognition than this, but this admission 
really destroys his case. If the correspondence between my knowing 
and an object is insufficient to account for cognition, the only con- 
clusion we can draw is that my knowing knows the object, and it is 
this knowing, and not the correspondence, upon which the whole 
problem turns. 

Furthermore, things are known even when they are falsely known, 
and the theory of correspondence applies only to true knowledge. 
If, therefore, we admit that there must be some relation of knowing 
between subject and object, apart from correspondence, Dr. Ewing’s 
demonstration of the internality of the cognitive relation in the senses 
specified reduces to this: (i) that when I know X, if the relation were 
absent, either J should not know X, or it would not be X that I know; 
and (ii) that when I know that I know X, I can infer that it is X 
that is known by me. It is true that Dr. Ewing defends himself against 
this line of argument by asserting that my knowing X, X, and the 
relation of correspondence are distinct facts, so that the conclusion 
arrived at from the premises, “I know X”, “my knowing corresponds”, 
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is different from either of them. But since correspondence cannot 
function as cognition, the whole situation is already contained in 
the first premise, and the conclusion Dr. Ewing professes to deduce is 
merely the re-assertion of that premise. 


Dr. Ewing’s discussion of internal relations does not advance the 
epistemological problem greatly. There seems to be no intelligible 
meaning in saying that an act of mind ‘corresponds’ to a physical 
object. (Dr. Ewing says that correspondence is not reducible “to 
copying, likeness, parallelism of structure, or anything of the kind. . . 
It is unique and irreducible.”) It takes some courage, then, to prefer 
such a theory of perception to any direct theory. Moreover, the 
introduction of correspondence does not avoid any of the difficulties 
which, according to Dr. Ewing, are inherent in the realist position. 
It may be a difficulty for the realist to show how illusory, or false, 
perceptions can occur; the theory of sensa is certainly in no better 
case. Whether sensa correspond to other things (physical objects) 
or not does not raise the question of truth or error at all; we can 
perceive something falsely only if there is something independent 
of our perception that is being perceived. About sensa themselves we 
could never be wrong, and (if we perceive sensa) about objects we 
could never be right. In the face of this problem, Dr. Ewing’s con- 
clusion seems scarcely satisfactory. Physical objects, he says, will 
include in themselves “not all the shapes and colours, etc., seen from 
different positions, but only those which can be combined most 
coherently on the assumption that a physical thing cannot have more 
than one shape and that two sensa of the same sense cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time”. Dr. Ewing is obviously trying to 
have things both ways. The assumption that two sensa of the same 
sense cannot occupy the same space at the same time is necessary, 
apparently, because they frequently do. 


The chapter on Kantian idealism is, perhaps, the best. There is 
also, of course, much good criticism in the book. The author’s own 
position, however, seems to me defenceless against attack from the 
left or the right. One thing the work makes clear. Realism and 
idealism are, in the final analysis, irreconcilable; and if philosophy 
is to progress, the fundamental points in dispute must be laid bare 
and a theory developed vigorously in one direction or the other. 
Attempts to preserve together the essential doctrines of each lead only 
to an intensification of the confusion already prevailing. 

P. H. PARtTRipGe. 


PREDICTIONS OF VOCATIONAL SUCCESS. E. L. Thorndike and 
Others. Commonwealth Fund, New York, and Humphrey Milford; 
London, 1934. 


In the years 1921 and 1922 the Commonwealth Fund, the Carnegie 
Fund and Teachers’ College, Columbia, mutually funded a research 
into the possibilities of Vocational Guidance. The work was directed 
by Professor Thorndike and his lieutenant, Dr. H. A. Toops, assisted 
by other workers. The tests were administered to 2,225 boys and 
girls of New York City Schools, representing an average sampling 
of the school community. Tests involving measures of intelligence, 
clerical capacity, and the well known mechanical assembly test 
standardised by Stenquist, were administered to each of the boys, 
while to the girls was given in place of the last the I.E.R. Girls’ 
assembly test. In addition the place on the last school grade of eaeb 
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individual was noted, together with the conduct mark awarded by the 
teacher. Working with an average sampling of the school population, 
utilising ordinary school records and supplementing these by “such 
tests as might easily be administered by intelligent lay persons” the 
objective of the research was an attempt “to test the possibility of 
predicting at or near the age of 14, whether and to what extent 
an individual would succeed better at clerical or mechanical work”. 
This modern attitude of Professor Thorndike’s towards the adminis- 
tration of tests by laymen is decidedly different to his former 
standpoint when he considered that mental tests ought, like poisons, 
to be placed in the hands of experienced individuals only. 


As in the English experiments of vocational guidance under the 
auspices of the National Institute, follow-up methods were adopted 
in this research, data being obtained from the various individuals 
concerned’ for the ages of from 18 to 22 years. As a reliable 
statistical criterion of success Thorndike used the earnings of these 
individuals, preferring this criterion to expressions of satisfaction by 
employee or employer or numbers of jobs held by the latter. In 
regard to the last Thorndike expresses himself rather contemptuously 
of these measures as @ merely negative factor. Of expressions of 
satisfaction either by employers or employees he is also dissatisfied, 
finding slightly positive but negligible correlations of these with his 
tests. 


His main results show low positive correlations with the criterion 
of earnings, but results varied with ages. With the 18-20 year clerical 
group the tests correlated in the main about -20. With the age group 
20-22 years the correlations increased to -30. Thorndike predicts 
from this that the correlations are likely to be higher as later ages 
are reached, when the factor of intelligence has had time to 
differentiate the good and enterprising workers from the mediocre. 
The correlation results with the group engaged in mechanical labour 
were lower than those of the clerical group owing to the failure of 
the mechanical assembly tests to differentiate capacity sufficiently 
well. 


As to the success or failure of the experiment Thorndike himself 
offers no direct comment. Before “rushing in” to criticise the results, 
it should be noted that no information is given as to what actual 
guidance was afforded these young persons or whether they were 
merely “observed” after following their own vocational choices. Again 
no control group is recorded so that it appears quite possible that 
the latter device was followed, but since the experiment is compared 
with English results it might be inferred that some sort of guidance 
was actually extended. Its exact nature, however, is not stated. 


Let us further consider Thorndike’s main criterion, that of 
individual earnings. Probably the principle of ‘“KEqualitarianism” 
dominates the rates of pay for young workers in New York City as 
effectively as in Australia under its basic wage system. Incidentally 
such a condition bespeaks the necessity for a discrimination of ability 
among young workers by means of a cadet system, which shall 
seek out and speed along both in instruction and advancement the 
better types of young employees. How inadequate Thorndike’s criterion 
of earnings is as a true measure of capacity or success is demon- 
strated by the fact that the size-weight index of his subjects correlated 
as closely with earnings as the tests and school records. One might 
infer therefore that the New York employer pays his clerical workers 
ra ri same system as a butcher buys his bullocks or the Zulu buys 

8 wives. 
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Some incidental results are interesting to Australian readers. 
“Evening” college students do not rank so high in intelligence as those 
entering the more important day colleges, but they showed out better 
in reports of school conduct. Says the author: “The picture is not 
one of extraordinary ability, but rather one of ambition and devotion.” 
Of delinquents among the young persons tested, the majority graduated 
from the city areas of greatest recorded crime, and were for the most 
part children of recent immigrants (home papers please copy). They 
were inferior in attainments and, while not actually lowest in conduct 
marks, yet ranked below the fifteenth percentile in these. Of the 
“chronic loafers” the same results are reported. ‘Those who died or 
suifered serious illness were generally of mediocre type. “Death does 
not select the good or gifted”, comments Professor Thorndike. Con- 
cerning those following schemes of self-employment, he is rather 
deprecatory, being of the opinion that youthful individuals who start 
businesses or industries of their own rather tend to seek such avenues 
as a means of avoiding failure under conditions of competitive employ- 
ment. These individuals also constituted frequent failures at their 
self-appointed jobs. 


In his uncompromising and characteristic fashion Professor 
Thorndike presents us with this portrait of “Cromwell, warts and all’. 
He refrains generally from expressing opinions or comments except 
to assert that his results show as marked success as those of other 
reported experiments, particularly those made in England. 


But serious objections may be raised in regard to the niceties 
of his groupings. ‘Clerical work” in the U.S.A. covers a variety of 
occupations ranging from “sales clerk’’ to skilled office worker either 
in correspondence or accountancy. This lack of differentiation is 
even more pronounced in regard to the term “mechanical worker”, 
which may involve the driver of a vehicle, a semi-skilled factory 
worker or an apprentice in plumbing or fitting and turning. We are 
not informed as to the niceties of such guidance in such cases or 
whether there was merely a division into two general groups; the 
latter may be presumed. 


One ponders long whether the results appear to Thorndike worth 
the effort expended or whether only partially so; whether he considers 
the results should be carried for some years further—and this might 
be inferred from some of his comments—for final verification. He 
does not definitely state his views, but leaves the student of his text 
to draw his own conclusions, On the other hand, copious statistical 
tables are provided, testifying to the usual thoroughness and efficiency 
of the research. In the end, however, one is still left wondering 
whether, instead of using mental tests, the far simpler height-weight 
index which correlates as well with earnings, should not be utilized 
for vocational guidance, or whether the criterion of earnings up to 
32 years as used in this research is actually a real measure of the 
success of vocational guidance methods. On the other hand, critics 
may propound the question as to whether Professor Thorndike does 
report on an experiment which is along the best lines of individual 
vocational guidance, or whether his is merely a rough experiment in 
vocational drafting. Anyone who has had experience of the 
potentialities of vocational guidance along individual lines must 
vigorously protest against this report being interpreted as an adequate 
evaluation of vocational guidance work. On the other hand, as an 
experiment in rough preliminary drafting of individuals it shows 
certain mild advantages for the scheme followed. 

A. H. Magrin. 
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Philosophy: Harold R. Smart. Once More Unto the Breach!: James 
Bissett Pratt. No. 9. April 26. The Status of Mind in Reality: 
Cc. W. Hendel. What is Materialism?: Sidney Hook. No. 10. May 10. 
Selection Among Cosmic Images: Haym Jaffe. The Self, Given and 
Implied—A Discussion: Edgar S. Brightman and Donald C. Williams. 
No. 11. May 24. Whitehead, Descartes, and the Bifurcation of Nature: 
Albert G. A. Balz. No. 12. June 7. A Plea for Substantialism in 
Psychology: C. A. Strong. No. 13. June 21. Eros: Raphael Demos. 
Specific Quality: Charles Hodes. No. 14. July 5. The Present 
Dilemma in Philosophy: W..T. Stace. The Realism of Common Sense: 
Daniel Cory. Some Recent German Critics of Phenomenology: 
Andrew D. Osborn. No. 15. July 19. “To Sleep, Perchance to 
Dream”: B. A. G. Fuller. Knowledge by Fiat: Eleanor Bisbee. Is 
Time Relative?: A. A. Merrill. No. 16. August 2. Causation: An 
Episode in the History of Thought: Lawrence K. Frank. ‘Truth, 
Error, and the Location of the Datum: Donald C. Williams. Nos. 17 
and 18. August 16 and 30. A Bibliography of Philosophy for 1933. 
No. 19. September 13. The Material World: Theodore T. Lafferty. 
Meditation Upon Teleology: B. A. G. Fuller. Can the Law of Contra- 
diction be stated without Reference to Time?: Martha Hurst. No. 20. 
September 27. Thought as Awareness and Thought as Behaviour: 
Marten ten Hoor. On the Nature of Reference: Philip Blair Rice. 


PHILOSOPHY. Journal of the British Institute of Philosophy. Pub- 
lished Quarterly. Macmillan & Co. Annual subscription: 14s. 


Vol. IX. No. 35. July, 1934. Truth and Modern Dictatorship: 
I. Donsky. Great Thinkers—(II) Plato: G. C. Field. Change: G. R. G. 
Mure. The Psychology of Ethical Empiricism: A. C. Fox. Causality: 
Y. H. Krikorian. The Categorical Imperative and the Golden Rule: 
E. W. Hirst. The Hegelian Absolute and the Individual: P. T. Raju. 
No. 36. October, 1934. Self-evidence and Matter of Fact: G. F. Stout. 
The Place of Tradition in the Moral Life: Sir James Baillie. 
Mechanized Mentality: John Laird. Great Thinkers—(III) Aristotle 
(Part I): J. A. Smith. Change (II): G. R. G. Mure. Time, Space 
and Reality: Peter Green. 
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RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. Published by the 
Faculty of Philosophy of the University of the Sacred Heart. 
Milan. 


Vol. XXVI. No. 2. March, 1934. Il concetto di scienza secondo S. 
Tommaso d’Aquino e le relazioni della Fede e della teologia con la 
filosofia e le scienze profane: M. Grabmann. L’arte e la tecnica nella 
filosofia di San Tommaso: F. Olgiati. I fondamenti del pensiero 
filosofico di Enrico Meyerson: L. Pelloux. J. Kratochvil e la 
Neoscolastica in Cecoslovacchia: O. Charvat. I fondamenti biologici 
dell’ immortalita somatica: G. Reverberi. No. 8. May, 1934. Egidio 
Romano e la sua polemica antitomista: G. Bruni. Gundissalino e 
l’Agostinismo avicennizzante: J. Teicher. L’itinéraire ontologique de 
Deseartes: H. Gouhier. Logica ideografica: IV—Eguaglianze: A. 
Padoa. La gnoseologia e l’intuizione artistica: G. Ceriani. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. Organ of 
the International Psycho-Analytical Association. Bailliere, Tindall 
& Cox. Price: 30s. per volume of four parts. 


Vol. XV. Parts 2 and 3. April-July, 1934. The Fate of the Ego 
in Analytic Therapy: Richard Sterba. The Nature of the Therapeutic 
Action of Psycho-analysis: James Strachey. Oral Erotism in Para- 
phrenia: A, J. Westerman Holstijn. ‘Infectious’ Paraphraxes: 
Alexander Szalai. Prophetic Dreams: Hans Zulliger. The Analysis 
of Psychotics: Paul Federn. The Psycho-analysis of the Uncanny: 
Edmund _ Bergler. The Play-analysis of a ‘Three-year-old Girl: 
Melitta Schmideberg. Elie Metschnikoff and his Theory of an ‘Instinct 
de Ja Mort’: A. L. Cochrane. Depersonalization in Relation to 
Erotization of Thought: C. P. Oberndorf. 


JOURNAL OF GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY. Clark University Press. 
Annual subscription: 7 dollars. 


Vol. XLIV, No. 2. Generalization and Specificity of the Plantar 
Response in New-born Infants. The Reflexogenous Zone: I. Differen- 
tial Sensitivity and Effector-segment Participation According to the 
Area of Stimulation: Karl C. Pratt. Visual Discrimination in the Cat: 
I. The Capacity of the Cat for Visual Figure Discrimination: Karl U. 
Smith. The Perception of Children: A Genetic Study Employing the 
Critical Choice Delayed Reaction: Neal EH. Miller. Congenital Cataract 
and Unlearned Behaviour: Wayne Dennis. The Adaptive Behavior 
of Infants in the Utilization of the Lever as a Tool: A Developmental 
and Experimental Study: Helen M. Richardson. Is the Wall-seeking 
Tendency in the White Rat an Instinct?: James R. Patrick and 
Robert M. Laughlin. The Effect of Practice on the Delayed Reaction 
in the Rhesus Monkey: John P. Foley, Jr., and Carl J. Warden. 
String-pulling Behaviour of the Cat: C. K. Trueblood and K. U. 
Smith. The Spread of the Influence of Reward to Connections 
{rrelevant to the Learney’s Purposes: Edward L. Thorndike and others. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Clark University Press. 

Annual subscription: 7 dollars. 

Vol. V, No. 3. August, 1934. Suggestibility in Chimpanzee: 
Robert M. Yerkes. Multiple-factor Analysis of Generalized Attitudes: 
Laurence D. Whisiler. Generalized Attitude Scales: H. H. Remmers 
and Ella Belle Silance. Personality Tendencies and Sustained Atten- 
tion in Preschool Children: Helen S. Shacter. The Differential Decline 
of Learning Ability in the Aged as a Possible Explanation of their 
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Conservatism: Floyd L. Ruch. Reliability of Opinionaire Technique 
Studied Intensively by the Retest Method: Theodore F. Lentz, Jr. 
Attitudes of 4,430 Employees: Richard Stephen Uhrbrock. 


TOHOKU PSYCHOLOGICA FOLIA. Tohoku Imperial University, 

Sendai, Japan. 

Vol. I. No. 4. 1934. Intelligenzpriifung von Volkschulkindern, 
Mittelschiilern und -schiilerinnen in der Stadt Sendai: U. Kuribayasi. 
Vol. II, No. 1. Contrast of Sound (II): K. Takano. Untersuchung 
eines ausserordentlichen Gedachtnisses in Japan (II): T. Susukita. 
Ueber das Gedidchtnis fiir lust-und-unlustbetonte Erlebnisse im 
Alltagsleben (I): T. Susukita. 


ARCHIVES DE PSYCHOLOGIE. Librairie Kundig, Geneva. Price 
of this issue: 5 francs. 

Observations sur la Mobilité dans le Sommeil: S. Maliniak. 
Comment Remédier a l’Inconstance des Tests: M. Kreutz. Le Test de 
Rorschach Appliqué 4 43 Garcons Anormaux: E. Ganz et Marg. Lossli- 
Usteri. Recherches sur l’Organisation Sensori-Motrice de la Souris: 
André Rey. 


ARCHIVIO GENERALE DI NEUROLOGIA, PSICHIATRIA E 
PSICOANALISI. Quarterly. Naples. 


Vol. XV. Nos. 3 and 4. August, 1934. L’Ospedale Psichiatrico 
Consortile V.E. II—di Nocera Inferiore—nel suo primo Cinquantennio, 
1883-1932: Carmelo Ventra. 


ARQUIVOS BRASILEIROS DE NEURIATRIA E PSIQUIATRIA. Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Vol. XVII. No. 1. January, February, 1934. Malarioterapia nas 
Psicoses nao Lueticas: Waldemiro Pires. Argentoterapia por via 
Raquiana na Corea de Sydenham: A. Borges Fortes e Eurydice 
Magalhaes. Hemeralopia, Manifestacao de Avitaminose observada 
entre os Flagelados da Seca do Nordeste: L. Robalinho Cavalcanti. 
Das caimbras profissionais: A. L. Nobre de Mello. 


ARCHIVOS BRASILEIROS DE HYGIENE MENTAL. Organ of the 

Brazilian League of Mental Hygiene. 

Vol. VII. No. 1. January-March, 1934. O filho unico e a hygiene 
mental: Murillo de Campos. O alcoolismo—suas raizes psychologicas 
segundo a psychoanalyse: J. Carneiro Ayrosa. Enfermagem cirurgica 
dos alienados: Oscar Ramos. 


REVISTA DE PSICOLOGIA I PEDAGOGIA. University, Barcelona. 


Vol. Il. No. 5. Una experiéncia de seleccié professional: E. Mira. 
El problema del plurilinguismo ante la psicologia: Oliver Brachfeld. 
Estudio psicofisioldgico de la profesién de piloto aviador: Adolfo Azoy. 
La motivacié delictogena: J. Fuster. Sobre un nou aspecte de la 
revisid escolar: Joaquim J. Alier. 


ANNALI DELLA R. SCUOLA NORMALE SUPERIORE DI PISA. 
Quarterly. Bologna. 
Vol. Til. No. 2. May, 1934. Bertrando Spaventa nel primo 
cinquantenario della sua morte: G. Gentile. Ricerche sull’ organiz- 
zazione della Giudea sotto il dominio romano (63 a.C.-70 d.C.)—I. 
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Da Pompeo a Erode: A. Momigliano. I] pensiero pedagogico e l’atto 
educativo: G. Chiavacci. L’ “Orlando Innamorato” nel teatro 
spagnolo: A. Parducci. 


REVUE DE L’INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE. Parc Léopold, Brussels. 


Vol. XIV. No. 1. January-March, 1934. L’indépendence du 
Luxembourg: Frans von Kalken. Le rdéle social de l’écriture et 
lévolution européenne: Etienne Hajnal. L’Evolution sociale des 
Monts-de-Piété (suite): Héléne D. Antonopoulo. No. 2. April-June. 
L’Idée d’Association dans la Doctrine coloniale de la France: René 
Maunier. Le rdéle social de l’écriture et l’évolution européenne (II): 
Etienne Hajnal. La Méthodologie des Activités pratiques et l’Etude 
des faits sociaux: Georges Hostelet. No. 3. July-September. Les 
Principes de la Dictature et les Postulats de la Démocratie: Ernest 
Mahaim. La Méthodologie des Activités pratiques appliquée a 
Economie politique: Georges Hostelet. L’Evolution sociale des 
Monts-de-Piété: Héléne D. Antonopoulo. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Vol. XI. No. 4. June, 1934. The Federal Constitution in Time of 
Emergency: N. Henry Josephs. Textual Interpretation of Statutes: 
Frederick J. de Sloovére. The Rationale of the Law of Fixtures— 
English Cases: Russell Denison Niles. 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS. Journal of the Institute of Pacific Affairs. 
Published Quarterly. Honolulu. Annual subscription: 2 dollars. 
Vol. VII. No. 2. June, 1934. Western Tides in Chinese Litera- 

ture: Chi-chen Wang. Nationalist Policies and the Strategy of Peace: 

Arnold Wolfers. Canadian Foreign Policy: J. A. Stevenson. The 

Philippines as a Pawn in the Game: Sir Frederick Whyte. No. §. 

September. The Setting of the Siamese Revolution: Baron de 

Lapomaréde. The Chinese in Malaysia: Rupert Emerson. The San 

Francisco General Strike: Paul S. Taylor. The American Wheat 

Program: Persia Campbell. Legislation and Economics in Canada: 

Steven Cartwright. 


THE ECONOMIC RECORD. Journal of the Economic Society of 
Australia and New Zealand. Melbourne University Press. 
Price: 5s. 

Vol. X. No. 18. June, 1934. Australian Policy in the Depres- 
sion: R. G. Hawtrey. Federation and Western Australia: E. L. 
Piesse. The Historical Role of Trade Unionism: G. V. Portus. Some 
Aspects of Depression Psychology in New Zealand: T. A. Hunter. 
Protection and the Price Level in Australia: C. H. P. Gifford. Rail- 
way Transportation in New Zealand: H. Valentine. 


OCCUPATIONS. Organ of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. New York. Subscription: 3.50 dollars a year. 

Vol. XII. No. 10. June, 1934. Occupational Studies: Cleo 
Murtland. A Job Analysis Survey—Its Procedures and Some of its 
Results: C. A. Koepke. Time and Motion Study—Techniques and 
their Application to Vocational Guidance: Lillian M. Gilbreth. The 
Analysis of Skill: Mildred Fairchild. The Job Psychograph in Job 
Analysis: Jay L. Otis and Kinsley R. Smith. Intelligence and Occu- 
pational Adjustment: Douglas Fryer and E. J. Sparling. Job Analysis 
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in Industry: R. S. Uhrbrock. Classifying Occupations for Instruc- 
tional Purposes: W. W. Charters. New Aspects of Job Analysis: 
Franziska Baumgarten. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR. Journal of the Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. Published monthly. London: Annual subscription: 
£1. 

Vol. VIII. No. 5. May, 1934. Incentives in Repetitive Work. 
The problem of Technological Unemployment. A. M. Lester. 
Parental Influence and Careers: Stephen Foot. A Note on Pithead 
Baths: J. H. Mitchell. No. 6. June. Professor Thorndike on Voca- 
tional Guidance: Angus Macrae. Voluntary Decisions in Industry: 
L. I. Hunt. Package Appeal: N. M. Balchin. Nos. 7, 8. July, August. 
The Institute’s Tests for Motor Drivers: G. H. Miles and D. F. 
Vincent. The Institute’s Driving Tests and the Road Traffic Bill. 
The Human Factor in Accidents: Charles S. Myers. An Improved 
Typewriter Keyboard: R. A. Biegel. The Selection of Colour Workers: 
W. O’D. Pierce. No. 9. September. First Impressions: N. M. Balchin. 
The Elimination of Glitter in an Industrial Lighting System: A. M. 
Lester. The Worker’s Point of View—XVIII: Stray Thoughts on 
Works Management: W. F. Watson. Vocational Guidance and the 
Senior Schools: Frederic Evans. No. 10. October. Psychological 
Aids to Increased Production: G. H. Miles. Recent Researches into 
the Nature of Manual Skill: J. W. Cox. Dress Reform in the Factory: 
J. H. Mitchell. The Worker’s Point of View—XIX: A Place in Society: 
Robert Desmond. 


MUNDO MEDICO. Published Weekly. Rio de Janeiro. 

THE AUSTRALIAN INTERCOLLEGIAN. Published Monthly by the 
Australian Student Christian Movement, 182 Collins Street, 
Melbourne. _ 


THE MEDICAL JOURNAL OF AUSTRALIA. Published Weekly. 
The Printing House, Seamer Street, Glebe, Sydney. Price: 1s. 


